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a the polished comedy of Wilde to the 

exploratory genius of Pinter; this has been 
the range of Associated-Rediffusion Drama 
productions during 1960. From the problems of 
the lonely to the split personality of modern 
Japan; this has been the scope of Associated- 
Rediffusion Feature programmes. In Drama as 
in Features Associated-Rediffusion has aimed 
at infinite variety, both in subject matter and 


in interest. 


Associated-Rediffusion 

Drama Programmes 1960 

Plays by Associated-Rediffusion are selected 
solely for their quality as television plays. 
There is no bias as to topic or treatment, age 
or experience of authors. During the year, 43 
‘Play of the Week’ and “Television Playhouse’ 
productions were presented by Associated- 
Rediffusion. Of these, forty were by British 
authors, two by Americans and one by a 
Spaniard. An essential part of the policy is to 
encourage new talent to write for the tele- 
vision medium. Mike Watts, the author of 
‘The Pot Carriers’, was one of the new tele- 
vision playwrights who saw their first play on 
television, producedby Associated-Rediffusion, 
during 1960. 


Television Playhouse-60 minutes: 


The Man Who Could Find Things 
Incident 

The English Captain 

Song of Louise In The Morning 
Breakaway 

At Home 

Once A Crook 

Each Wind That Blows 

A Moment In The Sun 


Paul Lee 
Arden Winch 
Stanley Miller 
Patricia Joudry 
David Waller 
Paul Jones 

E. Price/K. Attiwill 
Pamela Llewelyn 
Peter Watling 


The Ostrich Elizabeth Dawson 
Margaret Moves On Ronald Kinnoch 
Moment Of Milo John O'Toole 


Elizabeth Dawson 
Harold Pinter 
Paul Lee 

Horton Foote 
Paul Jones 

Peter Jones 


After The Party 

Night School 

Mirror Maze 

Young Lady Of Property 
Problem Of Girl Friends 


Tomorrow J, Conrad/T. Browne 
Murder Stamp G. Bellman!J. Whitney 
Reprise Paul Jones 


Philip Broadley 
J. Conrad/R. Urquhart 
Arthur Coneubeare 


Owen Stephens... ? 
The End Of The Tether 
Mr. Krane 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Play of the Week - 90 minutes: 

The Night Of January 16th Ayn Rand 
A Woman Of No Importance Oscar Wilde 
House Of Bernada Alba Frederico Lorca 
The Birthday Party Harold Pinter 


Loyalties John Galsworthy 
House Of Lies H. Lockhart R. Urquhart 
The Green Pack Edgar Wallace 
Caroline Somerset Maugham 
Night Of The Big Heat J. Lymington/Giles Cooper 
Tess Thomas Hardy/R. Gow 


L. Johnston/E. Martell 
Janet McNeil 

Jack Popplewell 

Iver Butler 

@. Morgan:E. Lincoln 
Rugh Ross Williamson 
Mike Watts 

Robert Furnival 
leanor & Herbert Farjeon 


Darkness Outside G. 
Search Party 

Dear Delinquent 

Sparrow Sparrow 

The Burning Glass 

Old Man In A Hurry 

The Pot Carriers 

The Watching Eye 

The Two Bouquets E 


No Hiding Place 
Raymond Francis as Supt. Lockhart in a series of 46 
drama programmes on crime detection. 


Somerset Maugham 

Two series of 60 minute programmes for which 
many of Somerset Maugham’s best-known stories 
were adapted for television, including ‘Sanatorium’, 
‘The Unconquered’ and ‘The Kite’. 


Serials 


Edwin Drood 
Adaptation by John Keir Cross of the unfinished 
novel by Charles Dickens, in 8 episodes. 


The Citadel 
Adaptation by Kenneth Hyde of the novel by 
A. J. Cronin, in 9 episodes. 


Associated-Rediffusion 

Feature Programmes 1960 

In addition to the regular Friday programme ‘This 
Week’, now beginning its 6th year, which explains 
and comments on the news and brings the news- 
makers themselves to the television screen, 
Associated-Rediffusion made a series of detailed 
reports on vital aspects of the modern world. One 
example was the hour-long programme ‘Global 
War’, transmitted in August, which probed the 
striking power and defence potential of East and 
West. Another was ‘The Two Faces of Japan’, 
transmitted. in November, which explained in the 
graphic, visual idiom of television, the problems of 
a nation at the meeting points of two conflicting 
cultures. 

A conviction that ordinary people are often as 
interesting as the famous and the newsworthy was 
reflected in the two Daniel Farson series, ‘Guide to 
the British’ and ‘Pursuit of Happiness’; and also in 
the Michael Ingrams programme, ‘Our Street’, 
transmitted during the summer. 
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Associated-Rediffusion Drama and Feature Programmes 


This Week 

Every Friday. Statesmen, and leading public figures 
representing many interests interviewed in ‘This 
Week’ during the past year included: The Prime 
Minister, The Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan; The Rt. 
Hon, Hugh Gaitskell; President-elect Kennedy; 
President Nasser, Sir Roy Welensky: Dr. Hastings 
Banda; Lord Birkett: Bertrand Russell: Dame 
Rebecca West; Sir Gordon Richards: Sir John 
Wolfenden; Frank Cousins: Lionel Bart. 





Questions in the House 

Every alternate week when Parliament is sitting, 
M.P.s discuss outstanding issues. Members who 
have appeared on this programme include The Rt. 
Hon. R. A. Butler, Francis Noel-Baker, Sydney 
Silverman and Woodrow Wyatt. 

Farson’s Guide to the British 

Aspects of the British way of life. 


Pursuit of Happiness 
A Daniel Farson series which included interviews 
with The Archbishop of York and Lord Frazer 


Special } hour programmes 


A series which included programmes on Nigerian 
Independence, The Battle of Britain, Donald 
Campbell. 

Our Street 

Michael Ingrams studied the life of a street im 


Camberwell. 


Major 1 hour programmes 


The Alcoholic 
The study of a disease. 


Global War 

The defence potential and striking power of East 
and West. Taking part were Field Marsha! Lord 
Harding, Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelav- 
Chapman, Vice Admiral Sir Kaye Edden and the 
Defence Correspondent of ‘The Times’. 

The Berlin Story 

An Associated-Rediffusion contribution to the 
Independent Television coverage of the vital 
meeting of the United Nations General Assembly. 
Candidates for Power 

Included interviews with all the U.S. Presidential 
Candidates including President-elect Kennedy and 
Senator Nixon. 

The Two Faces of Japan 

The impact of Western influences on an Eastern 
nation, vividly illustrated in the stories of four 
Japanese—a fashion model, a student, a dockyard 
worker and a housewife. 


AASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 
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HE Summit Conference in Paris did not in fact confer, because of Mr. 

Khrushchev’s having worked himself up into quite an impressive pet 
about the flight of an American aircraft over Soviet territory, engaged in 
espionage. (The pilot was tried and sent to prison.) Done out of a nice sit- 
down with Mr. Khrushchev in Paris, President Eisenhower then had to 
abandon his visit to Tokyo, because of anti-American demonstrations 
there. He was able to console himself, however, with the thought that he 
wouldn't have to put up with Russian, Japanese or, for that matter, 
Cuban and Southern-segregationist tantrums much longer than the end 
of the year, when they would become Mr. John Kennedy’s headaches. 
Sixteen or so new members were admitted to the United Nations, among 
them such newly independent world powers as Upper Volta, Madagascar 
and a brace of assorted Congos. Ghana and Cyprus became republics, and 
the Union of South Africa said it would do the same, but it looked as 
though Algeria would have to go on hoping—and fighting. The Congo 
that used to be Belgian went up in flames, and there were political up- 
heavals, coups d'état or earthquakes in Turkey, South Korea, Vietnam, 
Nepal, Ethiopia, Chile, Morocco and elsewhere. The Soviet Union and 
Communist China held a summit of their own in Moscow, to settle ‘ideolo- 
gical differences,’ and said they had settled them. 


* 


THIS WAS MORE than the British Labour Party was able to do, or even to 
say. It took Mr. Gaitskell all his time, talents and energy to cope with such 
loyal friends and valued colleagues as Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. Richard 
Crossman (Mr. Michael Foot’s return at the Ebbw Vale by-election having 
made less stir than had seemed probable), leaving him little to spare for 
the task of opposing Mr. Macmillan, who needed opposing even more 
than usual, shoving his relatives and connections by marriage into office 


~ right, left and centre or, at any rate, right; and going so far as to appoint 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and a Lord 
Home to the Foreign Office. Himself, he became Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Railway fares, civil service salaries, doctors’ pay, the 
price of coal, government expenditure, the number of road accidents, the 








incidence of crime and the prison population went up; British Railways 
receipts and the price to subscribers of local telephone calls went down; 
Bank rate went up and down. The Government abandoned the Blue 
Streak missile (on which some £500 million was said to have been, and 
Said not to have been, spent), and abolished the farthing. There were 
strikes, chiefly on the docks and in the motor-car industry, and one was 
threatened by professional footballers. Prince Andrew was born; Princess 


N Margaret was married; and Aneurin Bevan died. 








* 


MR. MACMILLAN BEGAN THE YEAR by flying to Africa and observing that 


PORTRAIT OF THE YEAR 


a wind of change was blowing throughout the continent, thus launching 
the hardest-worked cliché since so much was owed by so many to so few. 
It used to be said of brave men dead on the field of battle that all their 
wounds were in front: it said all that needed to be said of the courage 
of the South African police that the wounds of the defenceless black men, 
women and children they butchered at Sharpeville were in the back. The 
‘South African Government learned its lesson from the world’s reaction 
to the Sharpeville massacre, and barred ‘unauthorised persons’ (i.e., 
journalists and impartial observers) from Pondoland, where those tribes- 
meu left alive were believed to be in revolt. Dr. Verwoerd, who had thus 
been asking for it, got it, not from the people he had been asking for it 
from, but from a Mr. Pratt, who pistolled him in Pretoria. A rebellion of 
colons in Algiers was put down: some of its leaders and instigators were 
put on trial in Paris, and escaped to Spain. President de Gaulle himself 
visited Algeria and had to cut his visit short because of the clashes it 
sparked off between Moslems, colons, and French troops. Dr. Hastings 
Banda, President of the Nyasaland National Congress, was released after 
a year in gaol; and the state of emergency was brought to an end, but Mr. 
Jomo Kenyatta was still detained in Kenya. In the Congo, the new national 
army mutinied against its Belgian officers: Belgian troops marched out; 
UN troops marched in; Belgian troops marched back again. The province 
of Katanga declared itself an independent republic, and so did a fragment 
of another province, Kasai. Mr. Lumumba became Prime Minister and 
Mr. Kasavubdu Head of State and vice more or less versa. A Mr. Ileo and 
a Colonel Mobutu were also observed, by the keener students of Congolese 
affairs, to walk across the stage, but only Mr. Pratt of Pretoria was held 
to be mentally disturbed. 


* 


IN THE courts, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, a novel by D. H. Lawrence, 
was held not to be obscene, and Perelada, a fizzy wine from Spain, not 
to be champagne. A number of bombs were exploded, and a variety of 
satellites and rockets sent off into space, and blamed for the rotten weather 
we've been having lately. Soviet astronomers discovered a new (and, 
presumably, peace-loving, people’s) planet, beyond the orbit of Pluto. An 
American scientist discovered that eating peanuts is a cure for haemophilia, 
and a_ British scientist, the demonstrator in zoology at Cambridge 
University, revealed in his Darwin lecture to the British Association that 
because the central’ nervous integration machinery of the octopus is 
different from man’s, it can catch crabs but not open a beer-bottle. A score 
or so of plays came off their West End stages after record short runs, to 
nobody’s regret save that of the disgruntled theatricals concerned, who 
blamed it all on a Mr. Levin and a Mr. Muller, writers in the public prints, 
occasionally referred to as the kosher butchers. 








ROM the polished comedy of Wilde to the 

exploratory genius of Pinter; this has been 
the range of Associated-Rediffusion Drama 
productions during 1960. From the problems of 
the lonely to the split personality of modern 
Japan; this has been the scope of Associated- 
Rediffusion Feature programmes. In Drama as 
in Features Associated-Rediffusion has aimed 
at infinite variety, both in subject matter and 


in interest. 


Associated-Rediffusion 
Drama Programmes 1960 
Plays by Associated-Rediffusion are selected 
solely for their quality as television plays. 
There is no bias as to topic or treatment, age 
or experience of authors. During the year, 43 
lay of the Week’ and ‘Television Playhouse’ 
productions were presented by Associated- 
Rediffusion. Of these, forty were by British 
authors, two by Americans and one by 2 
Spaniard. An essential part of the policy is to 
encourage new talent to write for the tele- 
Mike Watts, the author of 
‘The Pot Carriers’, was one of the new tele- 


vision medium. 


vision playwrights who saw their first play on 
television, producedby Associated-Rediffusion, 
during 1960. 


Television Playhouse-60 minutes: 


The Man Who Coule 
Incident 
The English Captain 


1 Find Things Paul Lee 
Arden Winch 


tanley Miller 


Song of Louise In The Morning Patricia Joudry 
Breakaway David Wailer 
At Home Paul Jones 
Once A Crook E. F 'K, Attiwill 
Each Wind That Blows Pamela Lliewelr 





A Moment In The Sun Peter Wa 

The Ostrich heth Dawson 
Margaret Moves On Ronald Kinnoch 
Moment Of } filo n O'T 

After The Party E heth Dawson 
Night School : Harold Pinter 
Mirror Maze Paul Lee 
Young Lady Of Property on Foote 
Problem Of Girl Friends Paul Jones 
The New Man Peter Jones 
Tomorrow J. Cor T. Browne 
Murder Stam; G. Bellman/J. Whitney 
Reprise Paul Jones 
Owen Stephens... ? Philip Broadley 





The End Of The Tether 
Mr. Krane 
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Play of the Week - 90 minutes: 

The Night Of January 16th Ayn Rand 
A Woman Of No Importance Oscar Wilde 
House Of Bernada Alba Frederico Lorca 
The Birthday Party Harold Pinter 


Loyalties John Galsworthy 
House Of Lies H. Lockhart R. Urquhart 
The Green Pack Edgar Wallace 
Caroline Somerset Maugham 
Night Of The Big Heat . Lymington, Giles Cooper 
Tess Thomas Hardy; R. Gow 


L. Johnston/E. Martell 
Janet McNeil 
Jack Popplewell 


Darkness Outside 
Search Party 

Dear Delinquent 
Sparrow Sparrow Teer Butler 
The Burning Glass C. Morgan, E, Lincoln 
Old Man In A Hurry, Rugh Ross Williamson 
The Pot Carriers Mike Watts 
The Watching Eye Robert Furnival 
The Two Bouquets Eleanor & Herbert Farjeon 


No Hiding Place 
Raymond Francis as Supt. Lockhart in a series of 46 
drama programmes on crime detection. 


Somerset Maugham 

Two series of 60 minute programmes for which 
many of Somerset Maugham’s best-known stories 
were adapted for television, including ‘Sanatorium’, 
The Unconquered’ and ‘The Kite’. 


Serials 


Edwin Drood 
Adaptation by’ John Keir Cross 
novel by Charles Dickens, 


of the unfinished 


in 8 episodes. 


The Citadel 
Adaptation by Kenneth 
4. J. Cronin, in 9 episodes. 


Hyde of the novel by 


Associated-Rediffusion 

Feature Programmes 1960 

In addition to the regular Friday programme ‘This 
Week’, now beginning its 6th year, which explains 
and comments on the news and brings the news- 
makers themselves to the television screen, 
Associaied-Rediffusion made a series of detailed 
reports on vital aspects of the modern world. One 
example was the hour-long programme ‘Global 
War’, transmitted in August, which probed the 
striking power and defence potential of East and 
West. Another was ‘The Two Faces of Japan’, 
transmitted in November, which explained in the 
eraphic, visual idiom of television, the problems of 
a nation at the meeting points of two conflicting 
eultures. 

A conviction that ordinary people are often as 
interesting as the famous and the newsworthy was 
reflected in the two Daniel Farson series, ‘Guide to 
the British’ and ‘Pursuit of Happiness’; and also in 
the Michael Ingrams programme, ‘Our Street’, 
transmitted during the summer, 
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1960—A YEAR IN TELEVISION 


Associated-Rediffusion Drama and Feature Programmes 


This Week 

Every Friday. Statesmen, and leading public figures 
representing many interests interviewed in ‘This 
Week’ during the past year included: The Prime 
Minister, The Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan; The Rt, 
Hon. Hugh Gaitskell; President-elect Kennedy; 
President Nasser, Sir Roy Welensky; Dr. Hastings 
Banda; Lord Birkett; Bertrand Russell; Dame 
Rebecca West: Sir Gordon Richards; Sir John 
Wolfenden; Frank Cousins; Lione! Bart. 


Questions in the House 

Every alternate week when Parliament is sitting, 
M.P.s discuss outstanding issues. Members who 
have appeared on this programme include The Rt. 
Hon, R. A. Butler, Francis Noel-Baker, 
Silverman and Woodrow Wyatt. 


Syaney 


Farson’s Guide to the British 
Aspects of the British way of life. 


Pursuit of Happiness 
A Daniel Farson series which included interviews 
with The Archbishop of York and Lord Frazer 


Special 4 hour programmes 

A series which included programmes on Nigerian 
Independence, The Battle of Britain, Donald 
Campbell. 


Our Street 
Michael Ingrams studied the life of a street in 
Camberwell. 


Major 1 hour programmes 


The Alcoholic 
The study of a disease. 


Global War 

The defence potential and striking power of East 
and West. Taking part were Field Marshal] Lor 
Harding, Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw- 
Chapman, Vice Admiral Sir Kaye Edden and the 
Defence Correspondent of ‘The Times’. 


The Berlin Story 

An Associated-Rediffusion contribution to the 
Independent Television coverage of the vital 
meeting of the United Nations General Assembly. 


Candidates for Power 

Included interviews with all the U.S. Presidential 
Candidates including President-elect Kennedy and 
Senator Nixon. 


The Two Faces of Japan 

The impact of Western influences on an Eastern 
nation, vividly illustrated in the stories of four 
Japanese—a fashion model, a student, a dockyard 
worker and a housewife. 





ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 
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PORTRAIT OF THE YEAR 


HE Summit Conference in Paris did not in fact confer, because of Mr. 

Khrushchev’s having worked himself up into quite an impressive pet 
about the flight of an American aircraft over Soviet territory, engaged in 
espionage. (The pilot was tried and sent to prison.) Done out of a nice sit- 
down with Mr. Khrushchev in Paris, President Eisenhower then had to 
abandon his visit to Tokyo, because of anti-American demonstrations 
there. He was able to console himself, however, with the thought that he 
wouldn’t have to put up with Russian, Japanese or, for that matter, 
Cuban and Southern-segregationist tantrums much longer than the end 
of the year, when they would become Mr. John Kennedy’s headaches. 
Sixteen or so new members were admitted to the United Nations, among 
them such newly independent world powers as Upper Volta, Madagascar 
and a brace of assorted Congos. Ghana and Cyprus became republics, and 
the Union of South Africa said it would do the same, but it looked as 
though Algeria would have to go on hoping—and fighting. The Congo 
that used 10 be Belgian went up in flames, and there were political up- 
heavals, coups d'état or earthquakes in Turkey, South Korea, Vietnam, 
Nepal, Ethiopia, Chile, Morocco and elsewhere. The Soviet Union and 
Communist China held a summit of their own in Moscow, to settle ‘ideolo- 
gical differences,’ and said they had settled them. 


* 


THIS WAS MORE than the British Labour Party was able to do, or even to 
say. It took Mr. Gaitskell all his time, talents and energy to cope with such 
loyal friends and valued colleagues as Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. Richard 
Crossman (Mr. Michael Foot’s return at the Ebbw Vale by-election having 
made less stir than had seemed probable), leaving him little to spare for 
the task of opposing Mr. Macmillan, who needed opposing even more 
than usual, shoving his relatives and connections by marriage into office 
right, left and centre or, at any rate, right; and going so far as to appoint 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and a Lord 
Home to the Foreign Office. Himself, he became Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Railway fares, civil service salaries, doctors’ pay, the 
price of coal, government expenditure, the number of road accidents, the 
incidence of crime and the prison population went up; British Railways 
receipts and the price to subscribers of local telephone calls went down; 
Bank rate went up and down. The Government abandoned the Blue 
Streak missile (on which some £500 million was said to have been, and 
said not to have been, spent), and abolished the farthing. There were 
strikes, chiefly on the docks and in the motor-car industry, and one was 
threatened by professional footballers. Prince Andrew was born; Princess 
Margaret was married; and Aneurin Bevan died. 
* 


MR. MACMILLAN BEGAN THE YEAR by flying to Africa and observing that 


a wind of change was blowing throughout the continent, thus launching 
the hardest-worked cliché since so much was owed by so many to so few. 
It used to be said of brave men dead on the field of battle that all their 
wounds were in front: it said all that needed to be said of the courage 
of the South African police that the wounds of the defenceless black men, 
women and children they butchered at Sharpeville were in the back. The 
South African Government learned its lesson from the world’s reaction 
to the Sharpeville massacre, and barred ‘unauthorised persons’ (i.c., 
journalists and impartial observers) from Pondoland, where those tribes- 
men left alive were believed to be in revolt. Dr. Verwoerd, who had thus 
been asking for it, got it, not from the people he had been asking for it 
from, but from a Mr. Pratt, who pistolled him in Pretoria. A rebellion of 
colons in Algiers was put down: some of its leaders and instigators were 
put on trial in Paris, and escaped to Spain. President de Gaulle himself 
visited Algeria and had to cut his visit short because of the clashes it 
sparked off between Moslems, colons, and French troops. Dr. Hastings 
Banda, President of the Nyasaland National Congress, was released after 
a year in gacl, and the state of emergency was brought to an end, but Mr. 
Jomo Kenyatta was still detained in Kenya. In the Congo, the new national 
army mutinied against its Belgian officers: Belgian troops marched out; 
UN troops marched in; Belgian troops marched back again. The province 
of Katanga declared itself an independent republic, and so did a fragment 
of another province, Kasai. Mr. Lumumba became Prime Minister and 
Mr. Kasavubu Head of State and vice more or less versa. A Mr. Ileo and 
a Colonel Mobutu were also observed, by the keener students of Congolese 
affairs, to walk across the stage, but only Mr. Pratt of Pretoria was held 
to be mentally disturbed. 


* 


IN THE CouRTS, Lady Chatterley’s-Lover, a novel by D. H. Lawrence, 
was held not to be obscene, and Perelada, a fizzy wine from Spain, not 
to be champagne. A number of bombs were exploded, and a variety of 
satellites ana rockets sent off into space, and blamed for the rotten weather 
we've been having lately. Soviet astronomers discovered a new (and, 
presumably, peace-loving, people’s) planet, beyond the orbit of Pluto. An 
American scientist discovered that eating peanuts is a cure for haemophilia, 
and a British scientist, the demonstrator in zoology at Cambridge 
University, revealed in his Darwin lecture to the British Association that 
because the central nervous integration machinery of the octopus is 
different from man’s, it can catch crabs but not open a beer-bottle. A score 
or so of plays came off their West End stages after record short runs, to 
nobody’s regret save that of the disgruntled theatricals concerned, who 
blamed it all on a Mr. Levin and a Mr. Muller, writers in the public prints, 
occasionally referred to as the kosher butchers. 
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Resolutions 


- its portrait shows, the past year is not one 
which will be recalled with pride or pleasure. 
Few years, admittedly, look satisfying in retro- 
spect; but 1960 was surely even more deplorable 
than most. The failure of the Summit; the grow- 
ing arrogance and war-hunger of the Chinese 
leaders; the violence in South Africa and later 
in the Congo; the antics in the UN Assembly; 
the outbreak in Algeria during President de 
Gaulle’s visit and, now, the riots in Belgium— 
all were symptomatic of growing international 
or inter-racial tension; and the confidence of the 
Western world, earlier shaken by demonstra- 
tions of Soviet scientific achievement, was further 
sapped from within by a recession which even 
caused rumours of dollar devaluation. Well 
might the West tremble. 

Yet the experience may have been salutary. 
The tendency to take prosperity for granted has 
been shaken, and not before it was- time. In 
America a string of books which might be 
lumped together under the title of the Affluent 
Waist-High Status-Seeker have been drawing 
attention to the defects of a successful capitalist 
society; but here, the attack has been marginal, 
in novels and in the theatre. Never-had-it-so- 
Good remains king—though shaky on_ his 
throne: that he survives is due partly to-the 
fact that the recession has not (or not yet) hit 
the community hard, and partly to the absence 
of any real Opposition to exploit it, the Labour 
Party having torn itself in two trying to decide 
on what type of exploitation to adopt, and the 
Liberal Party lacking the strength or the dynamic 
.to. usurp Labour’s place. 

In the United States they have been luckier, 
“as Senator Kennedy sensibly campaigned himself 
into office on the reverse of the Macmillan 
«slogan, promising his country a modified, peace- 
time equivalent of blood and tears, toil and 
‘sweat. He therefore has an opportunity to shake 
the United States and the West out of their rut; 
and the international situation gives him an 
embarrassment of opportunity. His chief task 
will be to ease Russia’s passage to respectability 
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(by Western standards) in order to contain 
China; and it would help if the Prime Minister 
would get out of his way by stepping off his self- 
appointed pedestal. There is plenty for Mr. 
Macmillan to do without fancying himself as 
pacificator-at-large; if Britain in her New Year 
resolutions can concentrate upon helping to 
resolve the differences between Six and Seven, 
clearing up the problems of Central Africa, and 
putting her economic house in order, she will 
have quite enough on her hands. 


No Middle Way 


 , DE GAULLE has succeeded before 
in extricating himself and his country from 
hopeless positions by a capricious but subtle 
combination of apparent inflexibility on prin- 
ciples and actual flexibility in manceuvre; and 
though the end of the year has found him mak- 
ing speeches which sound remote from reality, 
the hope remains that recent events have at last 
given him the lever needed to prise Algeria 
apart, politically, from France without losing 
face—and office. As commentators have been 
quick to point out, nobody can believe any 
longer in the existence of a middle way—of a 
French and Moslem Moderate Front strong 
enough to control both the colons and the FLN. 
The alternative, consequently, is either to resume 
negotiations with the FLN or commit France to 
an indefinite continuance of the occupation— 
for even if the rebels were crushed, the army 
would have to remain to keep terrorism from 
breaking out again. 

This does not mean that there’ was never a 
chance for a moderate centre party in Algeria. 
Indeed the prospects there were brighter than in 
most occupied countries, if they had been taken. 
In such conditions there is always a co-operative 
minority anxious to do business with the authori- 
ties, and an apathetic, politically disinterested 
majority who dislike the intrusive occupation but 
fear violence and terror even more. This majo- 
rity, flaccid though it is, can provide solid back- 
ing for a moderate party if given the chance. 








‘So you finally made it. 
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‘Killing Home Rule by Kindness’ is not a policy 
that can be kept up indefinitely; but at worst jt 
can make the transition to Home Rule so pain. 
less as to be barely noticeable. 

In an admirable survey in this month's 
Encounter, written before the crisis period, 
Philip Williams describes how this opportunity 
was lost in Algeria. Quoting Germaine Tillon’s 
estimate that while 90 per cent. of the Moslems 
in Algeria favour the FLN, 60 per cent. want 
friendship with France, he points out that for 
that 60 per cent’s support to be obtained it was 
essential to construct some reservoir of political 
power to which it could flow: and there was 
none. People do not vote according to their 
desires (as the Liberal Party in this country has 
reason to know); they vote largely on proba- 
bilities. In Algeria this means that a referendum 
—as Mr. Williams points out—must ‘reflect the 
sum of local positions of strength rather than 
any genuine popular wish... the vote would 
be profoundly influenced by the result the 
Moslems expected; once convinced that the FLN 
was going to win, every afftentiste would make 
his peace with them... once recognised as 
representative they would become so. And now, 
they are recognised as representative. 

The only answer is the policy put forward 
under the name of ‘pre-determination’: ‘a 
referendum of which the result is predetermined 
by negotiation between the contestants, both 
sides campaigning for an affirmative answer toa 
solution previously agreed between them.’ The 
result of the referendum next month will depend 
on how: far de Gaulle is able to persuade the 
Moslems that a massive vote of confidence in 
him will actually strengthen the bargaining 
position of the FLN—by demonstrating that 
there is a wish for peace in Algeria, but only a 
freely negotiated peace. If, on the other hand, 
the Moslems should be persuaded that a vote for 
de Gaulle’s policy merely means a prolongation 
of the present kicks-and-kindness policy, with the 
President still hoping to settle things in his own 
way, the referendum must fail to give him the 
result he desires—and it will be no use blaming 
its failure on intimidation. Much depends, there- 
fore, on de Gaulle’s ability in the next few days 
convincingly to demonstrate that he means what 
he says when he talks of his readiness to receive 
the rebel representatives to discuss a free future 
for Algeria. 


A Plan for Africa 


Wis Lord Lambton writes a memorandum 
on Africa, and publishes it with a fore- 
word by the Marquess of Salisbury, the reader 
may be excused for expecting a piece of well- 
reasoned, glib last-ditchery. It comes as an agree- 
able surprise to find that A Plan for Africa 
makes the very sensible proposal that a Euro- 
pean conference should be called to discuss the 
African situation, and that a common policy for 
Africa should be worked out, based on the 
Colombo and Marshall plans, of offering material 
aid without political strings. But why a: Euro- 
pean conference only? True, Lord Lambton 
does concede that the US should be asked 1 
join in; but this is clearly only as an afterthought. 
The conference which he envisages would begi0 
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as an organisation of European States; appar- 
ently they would settle their policies first, and 
then ask the US in to help pay the bill. But an 
exclusively European conference must be suspect. 


The 


1960 


A Marshall-style plan for Africa is an admirable 
notion, but any attempt to initiate it from Europe, 
with the US merely contributing from the side- 
lines, would be to condemn it to failure. 


Prisoners of St. Helena: Part 2 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


GEORGE ORWELL tells, in 
Homage to Catalonia, of the 
occasion when, on sniper-duty 
in the front line only a few score 
yards from the Fascist positions, 
he saw one of the enemy sprint- 
ing across some open ground 
while holding up his trousers 
with one hand. Orwell deduced 
that the man had been sum- 
. moned to take a message that 
could wait even less than he could, and raised 
his rifle to fire. But he found he could not; the 
great, good disillusionment had set in. For, as 
he said, ‘A man holding up his trousers is not a 
Fascist; he is just a man holding up his trousers.’ 

I find myself in much the same position where 
Mr. Edward Heath is concerned. A strictly 
objective observer might well conclude that the 
Conservative Chief Whip at the time of Suez 
could hardly fail to be a dastard, and he might 
go on to presume, not without some evidence, 
that the Lord Privy Seal who made two separate 
speeches in the same evening on a subject of 
which, as the speeches in question made abun- 
dantly clear, he knew nothing whatever, was a 
bit of an ass. 

Yet every time I raise my rifle and draw a 
bead on Mr. Heath, something happens to show 
me he is as humar as I am, and I let it fall. Here 
was I, preparing to give him stick for his deplor- 
able showing in the case of the Bahraini 
prisoners, and just as I am on my way to do it, I 
discover that he buys his chocolates at Charbon- 
nel and Walker, as do I, and leaves his Christmas 
shopping as late as I do, and we are brothers 
beneath the skin. 

In the event, the Cadi in me just gets the upper 
hand, and the bastinado is ordered, though with 
reluctance. Mr. Heath’s showing in the Bahraini 
prisoners debate was lamentable, after all, and 
like Cinna the poet, he will bear me a bang for 
that, I fear. And surely Orwell would have 
sympathised: for if ever a man was caught with 
his trousers down it was Mr. Heath in the week 
before Christmas. 

To begin with, Mr. Heath had to learn the 
hard way—as, in their time, did Mr. Milligan and 
Mr. Henry Hopkinson and even Mr. Macmillan, 
that you must never, never, never, say never. On 
Monday, he ended a Question-Time exchange on 
the subject of the Bahraini prisoners with the 
memorable words, ‘I shall have nothing further 
to say to the House before we rise for the Recess.’ 
But the following day, his braces having burst 
asunder in the interim and his well-creased 
trousers having descended around his ankles, he 
had a total of something like eleven columns of 
Hansard to say to the House before they rose for 
the Recess, and was told in no uncertain fashion 
to behave himself, too—and even, to some extent, 
promised that he would. 

But I realise that it is most unlikely that any- 





body around here knows what I am talking 
about. I must therefore recapitulate the gist of 
a long, complex and deeply shameful story, the 
whole of which I told in the Spectator on July |! 
last. 


Five men, members of a committee struggling 
to get some rudimentary form of political rights, 
justice and a legal code in Bahrain (which had 
none of any of these things), were arrested in 
November, 1956, and charged with various 
seditions, including the attempted assassination 
of the Ruler, an absolute despot under the pro- 
tection of the British Government, which runs 
its foreign policy. They were not tried according 
to the provisions of any legal code, for there was 
no such thing in Bahrain then; the ad hoc ‘court’ 
before which they appeared was composed of the 
Ruler’s relatives; it was held in a remote area of 
the country; the prisoners refused to recognise 
its jurisdiction, and were unrepresented by coun- 
sel; and they were, not surprisingly, convicted. 
Three were sentenced to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment (subsequently reduced, by a magnanimous 
gesture on the part of the Ruler, to thirteen 
years). 


Under the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act of 
1869 and subsequent statutes, there are arrange- 
ments whereby prisoners sentenced in one 
British colony may be sent to serve their time in 
another, and this may be extended, in certain 
circumstances, to foreign territories over which 
Britain has a jurisdiction, as in Bahrain. The 
Ruler of Bahrain applied to have this system set 
in motion for three of the five prisoners, and they 
were sent to St. Helena, where they now are. 
(Nobody outside the ‘court’ which ‘tried’ them 
has ever seriously suggested that they were 
guilty, and they are confined in a kind of ‘house 
arrest’ which sorts ill with the sort of desperate 
men they would be if they had been.) 


But the key to the whole business, which makes 
so repellent the British Government’s part in 
general and Mr. Heath’s in particular, is that the 
whole thing—conviction, application to have 
the relevant Acts extended to Bahrain, agree- 
ment of Britain that this should be done, 
application to have the men sent to St. Helena, 
application by Governor of St. Helena to 
receive them, announcement of the place on St. 
Helena in which they would serve their sentence 
—all this was officially and formally done and 
decided not merely before the trial had taken 
place, but before the ‘court’ had even been set 
up. For the ‘trial’ began on December 23, 1956, 
but on the 22nd the St. Helena Government 
Gazette published the following: 

An urgent request made on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government was recently received by 
His Excellency the Governor, as to the 
possibility of arranging for the detention in 
St. Helena of five subjects of the Ruler of 
Bahrain in the Persian Gulf, convicted of 
political offences, 


for 
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And four days previously, on the 18th, the 
Ruler had sent to the Queen the following 
message : 

. We beseech you to allow us to make 
arrangements with the Governor of the island 
of St. Helena for the reception of the persons 
who will be sent to that island in accordance 
with the sentence decided. 

And there is worse yet; for on the same day as 
this disgraceful message was handed over in 
Bahrain for transmission to Britain, the Gover- 
nor of St. Helena sent his own message to the 
Queen, reading in part: 
yoy the Ruler of Bahrain has expressed 
his desite that arrangements should be entered 
into between Bahrain and St. Helena for the 
removal of certain prisoners from Bahrain to 
St. Helena , . . now therefore I, the Governor 
of St. Helena, do hereby respectfully submit 
.. . that the desired arrangements be entered 
into. 
{t also said that ‘it is proposed to make provision 
. the extension of the Colonial Prisoners 
Removal Act, 1869, to Bahrain,’ which was 
false, no such proposal having then been made 
by anybody. 

But we have still not heard the worst. For on 
December 19 two Orders in Council were made 
in Britain. One extended the 1869 Act to Bahrain 
(a step which had to be taken to allow the 
prisoners to be transported under it); the second 
declared that ‘The sanction of Her Majesty is 
hereby given in order that the Ruler of Bahrain 
and the Governor of St. Helena may .. . enter 
into an agreement for the removal of prisoners 
.. . from Bahrain to the Colony of St. Helena.’ 

And still the Ruler’s ‘court’ had not been set 
up. Now for a tyrant like the Ruler of Bahrain to 
behave in this way, faking a court and a trial ia 
which everything is settled before it begins, is 
not surprising. It is shameful that Britain, which 
could in fact simply order the Ruler, who after 
all only rules by British favour, allows it, but it 
might be argued that we must maintain the 
pretence that he is independent of Britain and 
British wishes. But how can the behaviour of the 
British authorities involved in this farce be con- 
doned? How can the Governor of St. Helena, 
the British Government, and the Privy Council 
which made the Orders in Council, defend their 
active participation in the Ruler’s illegality? 
There can be no ambiguity in the documents 
from which I have quoted. Words like ‘will’ are 
used, not ‘may’; it was officially agreed by the 
British Government that prisoners who had not 
even been tried would be imprisoned with 
British help in a British colony at the request of 
the man who was about to rig their trial. 

This account is necessarily sketchy and com- 
pressed; there are a large number of equally dis- 
graceful episodes in this business that I have had 
to omit. But I hope it provides the background 
for what follows. For the next act of this farce 
has begun. The Ruler has asked that the three 
prisoners be sent back from St. Helena to 
Bahrain. Now, displeasing though their imprison- 
ment on St. Helena is to them, the prospect of 
being sent back to Bahrain must make St. Helena 
seem positively agreeable. For at any rate in St. 
Helena they can be sure of fair and proper treat- 
ment; in Bahrain they have no guarantee that 
they will be released at the end of their sentence, 
if indeed they have not been tortured or killed, 
or both, long before. 
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Yet Mr. Heath was proposing to send them 
back to the Ruler’s pleasure, and was planning to 
do so without consulting the House either, and if 
Mr. John Stonehouse had not spotted what he 
was up to, and asked questions, and then moved 
the emergency adjournment of the House, he 
would have done it, too. 

Which brings us, as I knew it would, to Mr. 
Heath’s showing in the debate. It was deplorable, 
as I have said; he clearly knew nothing whatever 
about the case, and was merely relying on what 
his advisers had told him when the thing blew 
up in the House, and on what they managed to 
ferry to him from the Civil Servants’ Box behind 
the Speaker's chair during the debate itself. But 
if Mr. Heath will not work a little harder, I will 
have to reprove him for it; he said=in his first 
speech of the evening: ‘After the sentence, the 
Ruler made a request . . . that these three men 
should be detained somewhere outside Bahrain.’ 
I am very sorry to have to tell this to Mr. Heath, 
but that statement is false, and he ‘had better 
start inquiring how it came to be put into his 
hand for reading out; the Ruler made this 
request before the sentence, and indeed before 
the ‘court’ which was to decide it was set up. Mr. 
Heath went on to make it a good deal worse by 
saying, when questioned on this point: 

Yes—before the trial, and the wording shows 


that it was ‘in the event of conviction’—that is 
why the request was made—Surely, it is in 


order to ask for facilities in the event of their 


being required, 
Which is doubly false, first because it repeats the 
earlier statement, and second because the words 
he quoted do not occur in the Ruler’s request, in 
which there is no question of an ‘if’ or a con- 
ditional. 

I think, nice man though he is, that Mr. Heath 
owes the House of Commons a withdrawal of 
these remarks, and an apology for making them 
without investigating what degree of veracity was 
to be found in them. 

But what do some of the other speakers owe 
the House—let alone the question of what they 
owe simple decency? There is a man called 
Kershaw, for instance, who said, among other 
things, some of which were even worse, that ‘It 
was further said that this particular order can- 
not apply to these prisoners on the grounds, 
agong others, thgt the arrangements for their 
reception at St. Helena were made before the 
sentences were passed. That was surely only an 
administrative convenience.’ I suppose that there 
are people in ‘the world—indeed, there is cer- 
tainly one, called Kershaw—who believe that to 
arrange a man’s sentence before his trial comes 
under the heading of nothing more disturbing 
than ‘an administrative convenience,’ but I am 
glad that 1 am not among their number. I am 
even more glad that I am not another fellow, 
this one called Mott-Radelyffe (who are these 
people who have been crawling into Parliament, 
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and why have I not been kept informed?), who, 
when he was told about the Ruler’s document 
arranging for the transportation of men who had 
not even been tried, let alone convicted, let alone 
sentenced, said, ‘I doubt whether he said anything 
of the kind.’ Why does Mott-Radclyffe doubt 
whether the Ruler said anything of the kind? 
There is nothing secret about most of the 
documents in this case: how dare he take decent 
wages for making speeches about subjects on 
which he has not bothered to get himself 
informed before making them? 

Indeed, the Tory Party on this occasion be- 
haved disgracefully; the only Conservative to 
stand in support of the request for an emergency 
debate was Mr. William Yates, to whom be 
honour. Most of the rest sat about, apparently 
neither knowing nor caring what was being done 
in Britain’s name, and ready to march through 
the lobby, if the occasion had arisen, still neither 
knowing nor caring. 

As it happens, the occasion did not arise. Mr. 
Heath, properly shaken, gave an undertaking that 


Heapwill 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


Wis I was leaving school my headmaster 
asked me what I wanted to do with the rest 
of my life. I told him I wanted to write, and he 
looked gloomy. “What are you going to write 
about?’ he asked. I said I didn’t know. ‘Well, 
that’s it,’ he said, ‘you can’t write unless you’ve 
had some Experience. Go out and get some 
Experience.’ 

I often think of that man and his advice (very 
sound advice, too, by the way) out here in the 
Middle East. Somehow Experience seems easier 
to come by in these parts than it did to an 
eighteen-year-old on the point of leaving a quiet 
Yorkshire valley for the open world. I some- 
times feel I’ve had enough of it, and that I'd like 
to get back to that valley and write about it—or 
at least stop having it. But still it comes. 

Last week my house was burgled. After five 
jolly years in the Middle East, in the course of 
which I’ve been stoned, shot at, arrested, interned, 
expelled, here was something new. If I had been 
eighteen still, I should have been delighted, 
especially as | caught the burglar. I should have 
felt that this was Life, that here was one more 
situation about which I should be able to write 
with authority, as one who had lived the part 
and experienced the sensations of the character 
he was creating. I should have increased my 
spiritual capital—or something pretentious like 
that. 

As it was, the glow of triumph at catching the 
blighter soon wore off, to yield place to the 
gloomy realisation that I was involved in another 
Situation. And Situations, in the Middle East, 
have a way of complicating themselves by some 
sort of natural law. 

For instance, I was once driving through Beirut 
when I had a collision with a taxi at a crossroads. 
As we hit each other I noticed with relief that (as 
usual) he was driving the wrong way up a one- 
way street. A crowd gathered and there was a fair 
amount of shouting, in the course of which I rang 
up my insurance company and then sat in my car 
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these prisoners would not be sent back tf 
Bahrain before the end of the recess, that th 
House would be kept informed, when it resumed, 
of the situation, and that the Ruler of Bahraip 
would be further urged to exercise clemency jg 
the case. Mr. Heath, clearly, will bear waiching 
a man who can spout the kind of stuff be 
spouted without, apparently, bothering to check 
it, is clearly going to need a good deal of keeping 
in line. But meanwhile, the fact remains that ip 
a British colony there have been since the end of 
1956 three men who were convicted in a fake. 
trial by a fake-court set up by a fake-ruler (and 
put aboard their prison-ship, | may add—though 
this is another story—with a fake-warrant), and 
whose conviction, sentence and place of 
imprisonment were decided before the trial be- 
gan; and also that this has all been done with 
the active participation of the British Govern. 
ment. I think that when the House of Commons 
resumes next month it should have something 
more important:to talk about than the Human 
Tissue Bill. 


for Yours 


BEIRUT 


reading the newspaper. When anyone tried to 
involve me in the argument, | simply pointed to 
the one-way sign, and went on reading. In due 
course the insurance man turned up, established 
the facts, assured me that I had a perfect case, 
and we all went home. When the cars had been 
repaired and the claims established, my insurance 
agent telephoned to tell me the result. ‘All's well,’ 
he said, ‘the other chap’s company agreed to pay 
for seventy-five per cent. of the damage.’ 
‘Seventy-five per cent.?’ I said in surprise, ‘but 
I thought it was accepted that he was in the 
wrong?’ ‘Ah, yes,” said the agent, “but you know, 
Mr. Adams, nothing is ever 100 per cent. in the 
Lebanon.’ 

But to get back to the burglar. We caught him, 
my neighbours and I (so that there were two 
witnesses, apart from my wife, whose triumph it 
really was, since she had woken first and instead 
of screaming the house down had merely nudged 
me and observed gently that there was a man 
rifling the dressing table), with my money in his 
pocket, trying to get out of a window which had 
been shut and which he had opened in order ta 
get in. A reasonably clear case, you think? 
Hardly worth bothering Sherlock Holmes of 
M. Hercule Poirot? ; 

Not so fast. Within forty-eight hours the story 
was reasonably well established in the neighbour- 
hood that what had really happened was this: 
my maid had opened the door to the ‘burglar’ 
(who by this was transformed into rather a dash+ 
ing fellow), having an illicit assignation with him, 
and that I, poor dupe, had been misled into be- 
lieving that the episode had some more sinistet 
meaning. ‘That nice young boy—why, he’s my 
cousin. You don’t imagine for a moment that any 
member of my family would do a thing like that? 
etcetera, etcetera. And if the opposition had not 
tried a little too hard, by seeking to establish that 
the culprit was only fifteen years old; and if the 
whole thing hadn’t happened at 5.30 in the morn- 
ing, which—even allowing for the inexperience 
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ot a fifteen-year-old—seemed an unlikely hour 
at which to engage in amorous adventures; and if, 
finally, the maid had not happened to be sleeping 
at home that night, at the other end of the town, 
why, then it would have been hard to ensure that 
even 50 per cent. of the truth prevailed, let alone 
100 per cent. Come to that, it’s not settled yet, 
and the opposition have obtained the services of 
three lawyers, so let’s just say that our case rests. 

Experience—there’s been plenty of it, some 
pleasant and some not. But since it’s Christmas, 
I’d rather remember some of the pleasant, and 
out of these past few years of ranging through 
the Arab world there are many faces which 
appear to my mind’s eye and to whom I should 
like to wave a friendly greeting in recognition of 
some service rendered to me for no more sub- 
stantial reason than that they brought me a smile 
when that was what I needed. 

Like the anonymous Egyptian bank manager 
at the time of Suez, who when I asked if I might 
draw some money from my account (British 
planes had been dropping bombs round Cairo 
for two days then) suggested with a ghost of a 
wink that I would do well to take the lot. (Next 
day the banks closed and all British assets were 
sequestrated.) Or the Jordanian cable operator, 
ts whom I came in a thoroughly bad temper 
once with a press cable, only to learn that it had 
to be submitted in triplicate—at which I was un- 
reasonably angry. But this gentleman—and I use 
the word humbly—waited until my fury subsided, 
and then asked gently if I would mind waiting 
while he typed two further copies for me. Or, 
on a rather different plane, there is (unless, 
deservedly, he has risen to higher things) the 
Syrian immigration official who talked so charm- 
ingly while he gave me—as I thought—an entry 
visa that, when I learned later that the scrap of 
paper for which I had paid him two pounds was 
a ticket for a football match which I could not 
possibly attend and in which I had no interest 
whatsoever, there was nothing I could do but 
laugh in admiration of his virtuosity. 

Yes, there is humour in the Middle East, and 
kindness, too, to offset the harsher tones that too 
often find their echo in the headlines. And it is 
good to know that, although there is no one like 
your Arab for looking a gift horse in the mouth, 
there are still warm hearts around the world who 
do their best to relieve the poverty and unhap- 
piness that are endemic in the Arab world. Like 
the 800 soldiers of the Canadian contingent to 
UNEF (the United Nations Emergency Force 
which keeps the peace between Egypt and Israel) 
who have this year given a $6,000 clinic and 
maternity centre as a Christmas present to the 
Arab refugees at a wretched place called Khan 
Yunis in the Gaza strip: or the many kind souls 
in Britain whose contributions to World Refugee 
Year have dropped an extra quarter of a million 
pounds into the budget of UNRWA and enabled 
it to build a new vocational training centre in 
Jordan. I invite them all to share this graceful 
Christmas message which came to me from an 
Arab on whom kindness was not wasted: 

I hop that you are very heapwill for yours 
party. I am very joy with you with this fray 
day Christ's. I hop that your mrs. are very heapy 
and all the familly very charist with joy and the 
children also heapy. 


Good Bay Dear Micheal, 
Salah Mageed. 
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Misery and Martial Law 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


o fly from Karachi to Dacca is to become 

forcibly aware of Pakistan’s unique and un- 
comfortable geographical position, straddled like 
a man in constant danger of doing the splits and 
exposed at any moment to the possibility of a 
blow in the groin. One of the recent achievements 
of Ayub’s regime is to have negotiated with India 
for a direct rail link between East and West 
across the 1,000 miles of Indian territory. But at 
present most commercial traffic goes slowly and 
laboriously by sea round the long peninsula, and 
passengers hop across by government-subsidised 
plane. 

East Pakistan is the country’s open wound. In 
the Western part it is possible for a traveller to 
ignore the poverty, the backwardness of large 
areas, the economic birth-pangs; the climate is 


so splendid, the dry sparkling air invigorates, the 


meanest old man squatting at a crossroads over 
his hookah conveys a tattered sense of pride and 
independence, even the camels are individuals. In 
East Pakistan it is not only the look of things 
that is different—the low green hills and lush 
trees, the ubiquitous water, fed from the network 
of huge rivers and the ferocious summer rains, 
and appearing in the little square ponds which 
dot the paddy fields, the no less ubiquitous black 
umbrellas opened against the sun, the small, bony 
cattle, the bamboo villages, the gentle intimacy 
of the landscape, the softer outlines of an Islamic 
culture heavily influenced by Hinduism (Hindus 
still number 20 per cent. of the population of 
East Pakistan); much more .than this, assailing 
you like a smell, it is the misery of the East, a 
sense of the vast meaninglessness of millions of 
lives spawned without purpose, lived without 
interest, extinguished without consolation. Ben- 
gal is a region of undoubted charm in the autumn 
and winter seasons, warmed by a friendly sun 
and inhabited by hospitable people of natural 
grace and often great beauty. The level of literacy 
is actually higher than in West Pakistan. But you 
cannot forget the poverty. , 

I saw it, understood it, suddenly one afternoon 
at Narayanganj, a town near Dacca, on a small 
space of open ground between the railway station 
and the pier where boats land on their way down 
the Lakhya river, carrying cargoes of fish and 
vegetables and jute from the fertile jute-produc- 
ing lands of Northern Bengal. Picturesque boats, 
small and low in the water, with barrel-shaped 
wicker canopies amidships, plied up and down 
the turbid stream. In the station people lay thick 
alongside closed ticket windows, asleep, or 
squatted patiently, wizened old women with hol- 
low eyes, staring children with their skulls shaved 
to the skin. Outside under a leaden sky a crowd 
of men and children watched without envy a 
conjuror pulling heavy coins out of the air. 
Others just stood about. There was nothing un- 
usual or horrifying. The river, which overflows 
its banks and drowns many every monsoon, 
was slow and placid. Yet a crushing desolation 
seemed to press down on the scene; it was an 
allegory of nothingness, compounded of the un- 
hurried, relentless river, the silent railway station 
and the human figures waiting, long ignorant of 


why or for what or even that they waited at all. 

In a way, the horror of the recent cyclone and 
the details of the massive catastrophe it brought 
depressed me less. We had, of course, arrived 
three weeks after it happened, though signs of a 
land recently under the flail lay strewn about 
still—big trees torn up by the roots, a hangar at 
Chittagong Airport collapsed like a broken pie- 
crust, a 10,000-ton British cargo steamer driven 
eight miles and deposited high and dry on the 
high-water mark, and, from the air, the gruesome 
sight of square miles of paddy fields on the off- 
shore islands reduced to a brown waste of un- 
differentiated mud. The cyclone whipped up a 
tidal bore twenty feet high in some places, 
moving at a speed of fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour, killed 50,000 people, devastated large areas 
of cultivated land and brought East Pakistan’s 
economy appreciably nearer disaster. 

Yet it brought with it hope. The energy with 
which General Azam Khan, the Governor, has 
been organising relief, visiting every affected 
village (the remoter ones on foot), slaving pas- 
sionately at his job with little sleep and astound- 
ing and exhausting his subordinates, represents a 
new type of government, a government that 
minds whether its people live or die, and how 
they are to live before they die. There are still 
gross disparities of wealth in East Pakistan, 
heavy loss of land by salinity, and dense over- 
population. Science has hardly begun to solve the 
problems of birth control in backward rural com- 
munities where—quite apart from the warnings 
of religious fanatics, the roving wise men who 
preach that contraception is a sin—people have 
never talked about such things with anyone, let 
alone with a government official from outside. 
But a new co-operative spirit, a belated sense of 
purpose, is stirring in the consciousness of Ben- 
gelis. The reaction to the cyclone may in the end 
be greater than the cyclone itself. As we left 
from a visit to a small village (twenty dead—it 
had been on the fringe of the storm) outside 
Chittagong, the local representative of the Basic 
Democracies waved to us and turned back into 
his shop. Near him, in the ‘main street,” two 
medical orderlies were just starting to inoculate 
the whole village against a possible cholera 
epidemic. A little way down the road we passed 
a truck full of volunteer relief workers from 
Chittagong, educated, moderately well-to-do 
people who had answered the appeal from the 
government of Martial Law. 

Martial Law—the term, as spoken in Pakistan, 
has a note of approval; it suggests common sense 
and energetic benevolence. A Western liberal, 
with his sheeplike insistence on the forms of free- 
dom, may come to Pakistan ready to find, and 
deplore, oppressive manifestations of military 
dictatorship. He will find some without difficulty; 
but he will not so easily find people to agree with 
him in deploring them. There is the close censor- 
ship of the press and the ban on ‘destructive 
criticism’ (ominous phrase); newspapers have to 
use official handouts, report speeches by Cabinet 
Ministers at monotonous length, and exclude ali 
personal reporting of government functions, with 
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the result that news pages are very dull and 
repetitious (Ayub’s attempts to rationalise the 
bureaucracy have not, alas, prevented overlap- 
ping and duplication in the government censor- 
ship department). Certain topics are streng 
verboten as subjects of public debate. For 
example, the Government’s decision to move the 
capital from Karachi to Rawalpindi (and thence 
a few miles to the new, as yet unbuilt, city of 
Islamabad) was not allowed to be criticised, and 
some journalists who defied the ban and did so 
found themselves in gaol—their criticism was not 
‘constructive’ and ‘in the public interest.’ Dis- 
patches sent out of Pakistan by foreign corre- 
spondents are also liable to be heavily censored. 
making their job largely useless. 

But Pakistanis do not view all this with the 
horror which we would consider suitable. You 
can find educated people who maintain that Ayub 
has not gone nearly far enough, and rich people 
who are pretty obviously untouched in mind or 
estate by the regime’s appeals for austerity (there 
is a slightly forlorn note in the typewritten exhor- 
tation, pinned on one’s hotel bedroom door, from 
the Chief Electrical Engineering Officer to hotel 
managers, ‘not only to abide by legal obligations 
but also introduce voluntary cuts,’ and the rather 
weak threat: ‘this is the second request of the 
Goverament, and if these orders are not complied 
with, we as well as you are liable to suffer the 
conseqea@nces of disconnection’). But, in my very 
limited experience at least, it is less common to 
find peuple objecting to the regime on grounds 
of repression. One meets political journalists who 
have had to give up their careers because there 
are no longer any politics to write about, and 


THE 


others who stayed and stuck their necks out and 
did short stretches in prison before changing to 
another job. But even they are on the side of 
Ayub and Martial Law. 

The reason lies, most simply of all, in the 
moral degradation and sheer incompetence of 
public life under the system which finally col- 
lapsed in 1958. ‘Freedom’ had earned itself a spell 
in gaol. Since parliamentary democracy appar- 
ently meant self-seeking, corruption and ineffic- 
iency, educated opinion was bound to shed few 
tears over its passing (particularly when it went 
without bloodshed) and to welcome a govern- 
ment that showed itself capable of ruling and was 
clearly not interested in the spoils of office. Some 
of the old abuses remain; but the atmosphere is 
different. Ayub has restored respect. And his 
government has achieved something. It has raised 
the status of the country in Indo-Pakistani rela- 
tions, and negotiated important agreements on 
border disputes, use of the Indus waters and (so 
far only in principle) a direct rail link between 
East and West Pakistan. It has resettled thous- 
ands of refugees, broken up the huge feudal 
estates of West Pakistan without splitting them 
into uneconomic fragments, given purpose to 
public affairs, and begun an attempt, by means 
of the so-called Basic Democracies (a system 
based on village councils and locally elected rep- 
resentatives), to make democracy a reality within 
the day-to-day experience of the people and build 
up gradually from the bottom a truly representa- 
tive form of government and a tradition of men 
to work it. It has proved it wants social reform, 
out of humanity as well as abhorrence of Com- 
munism, and is not dogmatic about how to get it. 
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(Americans who claim that Pakistan has ‘joined 
the growing number of nations that are repudiat. 
ing the doctrine of State enterprise’ are greatly 
simplifying things.) Ayub is a massive:pragmatist, 
He argues that if Islam is a good religion, meant 
to make men happy, it cannot be opposed to 
birth control. The other day he was proclaiming 
publicly in Cairo that all that was wrong 
with Western democratic institutions was that 
Pakistan was not ready for them. A constitutional 
commission has for some months been looking 
into the best means of restoring democracy con 
sistent with ‘stable government’ and ‘of a type 
that the people can understand and work.’ Some | 
critics find the qualifications sinister; and it is 
arguable that Ayub is somehow unlikely to see 
Pakistan being ‘ready’ for democracy within the 
foreseeable future, and that the idea of a dictato 
voluntarily making way for an elective form of 
government went out shortly after Cincinnatus. 
But Ayub seems perfectly sincere. In the West 
we are familiar with the politician’s hypocritical 
gesture of reluctance, the self-deceiver who | 
smoothly equates the public good with his own 
continuance in office. Ayub, however, was 
genuinely unwilling to come to power, and there 
are no signs that the enjoyment of it has cor- | 
rupted his integrity or become a habit which he 
could never bring himself to do without. He has | 
yet to prove that he can in fact transform | 
Pakistan into a viable modern State ‘based on : 
the Islamic principles of justice, equality and | 
tolerance.’ But at the moment he is the chief 
hope of a better life for his people; and no one 
who has been there even briefly can doubt how 
important that is. : 
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TV in the Sixties 





1960 


1. The Case of the Thirteen Viewers 


By PETER 


OT every day is one quoted in the Otago 
Daily Times of Dunedin, New Zealand, so 
let me start there. Following the New Zealand 
Government's creation of what will be a State 
monopoly television service, a leader writer in 
this delightful and perceptive newspaper quoted 
my Spectator piece on the fifth anniversary of 
ITV, to the effect that television does give a 
great deal of pleasure to a great many people, 
‘a point almost always overlooked.’ He then went 
on to warn that any Socialist policy would 
give viewers what is thought to be best for them, 
instead of what they would find most pleasing: 
here I can return the compliment by agreeing 
with him, and will now leave New Zealand to 
fend for itself. 
At any rate, we in this country have got over 
the first and worst of the hurdles facing the New 
Zealanders. The BBC, without being overtly 


_ Socialist (though more of this in a minute), has 


still a bias which is educative at best, priggishly 
do-good at worst, while ITV is more concerned 
with catering for the customers. Yet neither bias 
is intolerably over-weighted, so that BBC still 
truckles a good deal, and ITV frequently aspires, 
with a resultant overlap which makes it tempting 
to reach for clichés about our national way of 
evolving compromises. 

This in itself is not necessarily for the good— 
indeed, if | had to name a trend in which lay 
danger at present it is that (however their protag- 
onists howl) all too many of those in power could 
be interchanged among ITV and BBC, neither 
having a special vocation for either; and that 
the growth of the industry is such that television 
programmes are coming too much within the 
power-orbit of non-television specialists. The 
other day I heard an accountant laying down the 
law about camera-angles; yet the producer 
present did not tell him to get back to his adding 
machines. 

Thus we find ourselves, five and a quarter years 
on from the introduction of commercial tele- 
vision, with two immensely strong and well- 
established organisations in a competition that is 
often more ostensible than real, between them 
clearly satisfying multitudes. 

For the second successive year, BBC has an- 
nounced a top appointment around this time. 
Last year it was of Hugh Carleton Greene to be 
Director-General: it is hard to tell from the out- 
side how strongly his hand has been felt, and 
perhaps it has not been easy to tell from the 
inside, either. Now Kenneth Adam, an 
able and forceful former journalist with special 
knowledge of publicity, has been upranked to 
Controller of BBC TV, and he made some most 
heartening inaugural remarks to the press about 
the danger of getting into ruts, and it being far 
too early for television to become respectable. 

The appointment of Stuart Hood to be Direc- 
tor of Programmes in place of Mr. Adam may 
give rise to less enthusiasm, since Mr. Hood has 
been in charge of news bulletins, and there are 
those who fear that we may now be in for a 


FORSTER 


variety show called “The Robert Dougall Hour.’ 
However, we shall see. 

But there is one name that has not been men- 
tioned in connection with all this. If there is a 
single person whom all television men (and I 
don’t mean administrators) on both sides of the 
fence would agree in calling the prime visionary 
in British TV since Baird, it is Cecil McGivern. 
More than anyone else he has built up the skill 
and standard of programmes since the war: he 
was clearly no politician, but he was undeniably 
the prophet of the new medium, and it is right 
to remember this and pay him honour at the 
moment when he has been overtaken on the road 
to command. How far Mr. McGivern was well 
treated by his masters it is not for me to specu- 
late; enough to say that ruthlessness is part of 
power, though if some in ‘the BBC had been able 
to hear the comments made by a senior ITV 
executive with whom I lunched recently, they 
might be able to understand why their competi- 
tors often regard BBC protestations of morality 
with contempt. I only hope one such competitor 
will now persuade Mr. McGivern to change 
sides when he is over his illness; at fifty-three, he 
has still much to give that television cannot afford 
to lose. 

Of course, it is almost impossible for anyone 
today to be a ‘pure television’ man. The industry 
is not like, say, the Comédie Francaise, where a 
player may sign on to dedicate himself solely to 
his art for the next twenty years. Even in the 
BBC (I nearly wrote, especially in the BBC) there 
must be jockeying for careers, and most pro- 
ducers are aware that their work brings in con- 
siderations of their personal prejudices, politics 
and suchlike. This is most noticeable in features 
and current affairs programmes. I do not know 
how many Tories work on the Tonight team, but 
I doubt if they outnumber the Leftist sympa- 
thisers. In fact, it might be instructive to count 
how many Tory  journalists-commentators- 
politicians were employed in BBC programmes 
this year as against Labour. It is difficult for 
producers to find competent performers, but I 
have been struck by a tendency to put up some 
harmless true-bloob to be eaten by Mr. Michael 
Foot under the pretence of a two-sided discus- 
sion. 

One good example of partisanship has been 
the growing willingness of interviewers to play it 
tough. True, I got 2 little tired of Robert Kee 
accusing me of personal responsibility for the 
Irish horse trade, but there is no reason why a 
TV reporter should remain content with bland, 
handout-type answers, any more than press re- 
porters are. No written post-mortem into the 
News Chronicle’s death, for example, was more 
revealing than Derek Hart’s brilliant interview 
with L. J. Cadbury on Tonight. (By way of 
ironical pay-off, Mr. Hart received a letter from 
Mr. Cadbury some seven weeks later, saying that 
Mr. Cadbury entirely agreed with an attack on 
inquisitor-interviewers which had appeared in— 
the Daily Mail. . . .) 
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For the rest, the past year has shown the need 
for Mr. Adam’s behest to get out of the ruts. 
BBC Drama at least tried bravely with its 
Shakespearean history An Age of Kings, which 
improved greatly after the beginning. Both net- 
works are building up an impressive school of 
talented young writers of realistic contemporary 
drama, among whom Clive Exton is still, for my 
money, much the best. 

Technically, standards on the whole are re- 
markably high—as compared with, say, French 
television. BBC exploits Eurovision Link, and 
ATV soon expect to produce a programme by 
direct lhne from Moscow. But oh, some of the 
shows on which ingenuity is expended—there 
is still Dancing Club and Top Town and Satur- 
day Spectacular. Likewise there are still most of 
the old panel games and new ones no less daft, 
and the comics go on and on and on, as they 
must, until their writers fall down dead. 

The 2ir of sameness has certainly been marked 
in ITV, which obviously has no desire to change 
its present golden formula unless forced to do 
so by outside pressures. High ratings are a 
cushioning comfort against charges of low stan- 
dards—indeed, the reason ITV tycoons must 
feel invulnerable: is that most of the criticism 
supposedly directed at them goes askew towards 
the wrong target. Accept the idea that a high 
rating is not necessarily a justification for a pro- 
gramme—like, say, some of the transatlantic - 
guff—and you begin to get the case for the BBC: 
alas, the BBC is also vitally concerned about 
ratings in rather the same way. 

Not that anyone, to my knowledge, regards 
the ratings systems as conclusive to a millimetre, 
though Mr. Val Parnell’s particular boast with 
regard to ATV is that it has had a show in the 
Top Ten ever since ITV began. Doubtless BBC’s 
Listener Research could prove the same. At the 
same time it is ATV which seems to show itself 
most responsive to possible winds of change; 
authority is more delegated than in any other 
company, and the showmen are said to have 
grown excited by the possibilities of serious 
programmes, so that James Bredin’s USA series 
and the Trethowan-Connell reporting from the 
UN were among the year’s more notable 
actualities. 

By contrast, Granada, the most centralised of 
ITV companies, has gone into a comparative 
decline. Mr. Bernstein is still usually the first to 
respond to a challenge—to invite the Fleet Street 
editors to appear, for instance, after the Arch- 
bishop’s remark about ‘lonely men’—or to put 
on a non-moralising documentary about VD. 
But the panel games grow more and more con- 
trived, the variety programmes have no real zip 
or originality, the drama harks rather to yester- 
day or the day before. Granada seems carried 
along by the tide instead of, as formerly, making 
the pace. 

With the overall networking codified into a 
seldom movable pattern (as witness the scant 
change of format over Christmas), it is the more 
interesting to note what is happening in the ITV 
regions. Scottish TV vouchsafes no information 
to a Sassenach critic, but TWW offers a helpful 
flow of testimony to the vigour and pride of local 
Welsh programmes. As readers may have noticed 
recently, any comment on Welsh affairs tends 
to be taken as an attack on an ancient culture 
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among the lowest in the world. Yet only a 
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the war we had to import two thirds of our 
food. Today British farmers and market growers 
produce half of the food we eat. This 
advance in home food production, within our 
existing national trading policy, ensures abund- 
ant food of high quality and great variety. 
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and produces huffy, pompous letters from the 
valleys, whilst the pamphlet “Wales: Today and 
Tomorrow. A Symposium of views personally 
expressed by the members of the Welsh Board of 
Directors, TWW _ Limited’ and printed bi- 
lingually, reads like a bunch of Bardic utter- 
ances, showing that the spirit and idiom of Owen 
Glendower are not dead. Let me therefore note 
the admirable enthusiasm with which the most 
modern of media has been pressed into service 
to preserve and teach the Welsh language, which 
must be of inestimable value to anyone in the 
modern world. Another region with a certain 
success to its credit is Anglia TV, which has 
sometimes got into the big league of ratings with 
its star-embellished drama offerings. My only 
reservation with regard to such a policy is that, 
apart from the money gifts made each year, ITV 
regions might encourage repertory companies 
by occasionally allowing them the freedom of 
the screen—though I suppose such a notion 
would be haunted by the unfortunate experience 
of Southern TV’s attempt to enlist the Old Vic: 
it will be interesting to see whether Mr. Grade 
keeps his half-promise to Roy Rich and allows 
the plays already canned to be shown this 
year. 

Still, there is little profit, in a year short of 
novelty, in remembering Biggles from Granada 
or giggles from Huw Wheldon: the point is that 
in this coming year a lot of new stuff has got 
to be pulled out of the bag, because this year 
the battle for the Third Channel must warm up. 
Personally I am quite prepared to believe that 
Mr. Norman Collins has already made private 


+ arrangements for what he wishes to happen in 


the matter. (The evidence about the creation of 
the ITV is all to the effect that the issue was 
virtually settled while the public imagined the 
debate to be still raging.) But there can be 
many a slip. For one thing, nobody can be 
in doubt, as most were then, about the advan- 
tages of owning a television station. 

The year might seem to be ending a little 
ominously for the BBC’s chances—what with 
Tory reports advising against them and the 
PMG’s refusal to allow them to start colour 
transmissions next autumn. On the face of it, this 
proposal seemed rather a ploy in the prestige 
stakes (ITV is for the most part content to sit 
back and wait to reap the benefit of American 
colour research), but Mr. Carleton Greene has 
stated in a letter to the Times that the trans- 


mission planned, on 405 lines, will be valid for-. 


‘a period at least as long as the lifetime of any 
set which will be purchased in the next year 
or two’—an impressive retort, which makes one 
suspect that this Government cannot be as BBC- 
minded as some once were. 

But obviously nobody is going to be allowed 
to run a third channel on exactly the same basis 
as either of the two already in existence, and the 
chances are that would-be contractors must show 
intention of levelling up rather than down, and 
of attending more to minorities. Thus the neces- 
Sary paradox is that in order to prove themselves 
worthy of the Third, both BBC and ITV will 
have to produce some new, different, better pro- 
grammes. While angling to net the multitudes, 
they know their most important viewers in 1961 
number thirteen, which is the size of the 
Pilkington Committee. 
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Toll Television 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


oo the idea was first put forward it was 
called, as I recollect, Subscription Tele- 
vision; this became Pay-as-you-View, soon 
abbreviated to PayTV; now, it is coming to be 
known as toll television. Any new public utility 
tends to be subject to some name-shuffling until 
it acquires colloquial sanction, but in this case 
the changes have probably been stimulated by the 
fact that other services, much farther from the 
original idea than ‘Perelada’ is from ‘Lanson Pére 
et Fils,’ have been using the label; and I had 
better begin by defining what toll television is nct. 

It is not (though a system of this kind describes 
itself as PayTV) simply a method of paying for 
the ordinary networked programmes by putting 
coins in a meter—rather than by purchasing a 
set or renting it by the month. There is no reason 
why subscribers should not pay for programmes 
(as for gas or electricity) in this way; but it does 
not constitute toll television. Nor does the system 
originally employed by the entrepreneur from 
Bartlesville, Ohio, who hoped that Bartlesville 
citizens would be prepared to pay a monthly 
rent for a piped-in service which would give 
them, in addition to the programmes from the 
ordinary TV networks, a run of old films which 
they could turn to whenever they wished. The 
fact that the experiment failed was not necessarily 
decisive; but in any case, the Bartlesville sub- 
scriber did not choose the films he watched. 
The principle of toll television is that the viewer 
should pay only for films (or plays, or operas, 
or sporting events, or variety shows) he wants to 
see. If there is a sufficient demand for a revival 
of, say, one of the early Marx Brothers produc- 
tions—or for a last showing of one of those clas- 
sics which the cinema companies buy up to 
destroy so that they can start on a preposterous 
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unnecessary cruelty 
unnatural vice 
plain unvarnished truth 
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remake—then it can be shown; and only those of 
us who want to see it need put up our half- 
crowns for the privilege. 

I do not propose to go into the mechanics of 
toll television here, beyond saying that technic- 
ally and financially the system presents no dif- 
ficulties. There is, admittedly, a difficult choice 
to be made whether the programmes should be 
put cut-over the air or delivered only to people 
whose houses or flats are wired to receive them; 
but this is not so much a technical as a social 
issue. The first essential is to explain—I almost 
wrote sell—the idea of toll television: to explain 
what it is designed to do, and why. 


The object of toll television is, quite simply, 
to provide people with the programmes they 
want, and are prepared to pay for, rather than 
programmes somebody thinks they ought to 
want, or finds profitable to give them. In a sense, 
of course, it is true that people get what they 
want from the current system; commercial tele- 
vision caters for the mass of viewers who are . 
not particularly discriminating and who need 
only to be entertained. But theirs is a negative 
kind of satisfaction; and the networks as con- 
Stituted today rarely give that positive pleasure 
that only a minority audience experiences. 

Both the BBC and ITV can, of course, claim 
that they put out minority programmes. But their 
idea of what constitutes a minority is igevitably 
inflated by the size of the audiences with which 
they have to deal. A figure of five million viewers 
for a programme is in the minority category; 
a figure of one million barely registers on the 
ratings chart; anything less, except at the begin- 
ning and the end of the day, may be written off 
as a disastrous flop. 

The size of the minority groups for which toll 
television can cater is far smaller; half a million 
might be a big audience, 100,000 a satisfactory 
one. Naturally these groups are rarely satisfied at 
present. The kind of programmes they enjoy 
seldom appear; and when they are produced, 
they tend to be shoddy, under-rehearsed and, 
worst of all, designed to avoid offending majority 
sensibilities. The contracting companies assert, 
and rightly, that viewers do not simply switch 
off when a minority programme comes on which 
offends them and switch back on again after it; 
they may stay switched off or, worse, go over to 
the enemy. Therefore every effort has to be made 
to see that offence is avoided. This is not simply a 
question of censorship—though this exists, as 
Graham Greene has complained in a recent 
letter to the Times; it is more commonly a 
matter of avoiding the kind of show which most 
viewers would feel is above their heads—‘arty,’ 
in the pejorative sense. This does not apply to 
what might be called the sugar-coated adult edu- 
cational programmes in which experts unbend 
to provide Science (Art, Music, French, etc.) 
Without Tears: the early stages of learning 
something we do not know can easily be made 
compulsively interesting; and the contractors 
like them because they can masquerade as 
‘serious’ when lists are being drawn up for the 
press or Pilkington to show how much culture 
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for the Amusement, Instruction and Edification of the millions of 
Young & Old, High & Low, Ordinary & Extra-Ordinary Members 
of the Great British Public (Bless Them All!) 
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KNIGHT ERRANT LIMITED 


unfailingly demonstrating the Triumphant Victory of Virtue over Vice 





The Incredible Musical Ingenuity of 


What The Papers Sap 


and, sometimes even more amazing, How They Say It 





The Comical Adventures of 


BOOTSIE AND SNUDGE 


which are regularly greeted with the Enthusiastic Approbation & the 
loud & continuous laughter of an audience of over Fourteen Million people 


SEARCHING PROBES 


into Matters of Public Interest & Concern, as for instance ‘Slaughter 
on the Avenue’, ‘Shadow of Ignorance’, and the like. 
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the Magical Adventures of FOUR FEATHER FALLS, the 

Spell-binding Revelations of IT’S WIZARD, not forgetting 

DISCOVERY displaying the Marvels of Science (of which living 

proof is provided by the programme itself being wonderfully 
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The instructive delights of 


THE ANIMAL STORY 


a fascinating study of Equine, Bovine, Canine, Feline, 
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Playwrights of Today and of Authors of International Repute. 

In conclusion, the Proprietors beg to take this occasion of wishing 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


to all their Patrons and Friends, not forgetting those Enlightened Tradesmen 
who, for a modest outlay, have, with Rewarding and Amazing Adroitness, availed 
themselves of the opportunity of Displaying their Wares during the Intermissions. 
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commercial television is spreading. But it does 
apply to the finished product—Shakespeare’s 
plays, for example, or ballet (except as a casual 
turn in a variety show), or full-scale opera; jf 
these were put on regularly they would make 
regular viewers angry, and that is something the 
contracting companies feel they cannot afford, 

As a result, minority viewers are rarely satis. 
fied in the way that minority book or film or 
theatre or jazz lovers are; and it will be the 
aim of toll television to provide them with all 
that they have lacked. But this brings us up 
against a problem: how to ensure that the pro- 
grammes are in fact designed for minorities, and 
not for the more profitable mass audiences. 

In this country, toll television is identified (so 
far as it is known about at all) with minority 
television; the kind of people who have been 
heard arguing in its favour have tended to be 
those who feel that the pursuit of mass audiences 
by the two networks has deprived the intelligent 
viewer of his rightful opportunities. This is a 
mistaken notion; toll television, if introduced on 
a commercial basis, could be just as ruthless in 
its drive for mass audiences, and just as bland in 
its assurances that as the programmes are 
watched by so many million people nightly they 
must be presumed to be democratic, as com- 
mercial television. 

As Roy Thomson, if rumour is correct, has 
said, toll television can put cinema seats in every 
home at a far lower outlay than it costs to install 
and maintain them in cinemas; and there is no 
reason in theory why, say, a deMille epic should 
not be shown direct into homes, and make just 
as much money for Mr. deMille as if it went 
laboriously round the circuits. Toll television 
could also show the major sporting events. put 
on spectacular variety shows, and musicals—and 
probably, in time, it will. But for the immediate 
future this is not what toll television is designed 
for—because it would mean that television 
audiences would tend to get the same kind of 
fare as they are getting now (though much better, 
and far more lavish), while the minorities would 
still be left unsatisfied. And I am not thinking 
here only of the cultural minorities, the opera 
and ballet and classical film lovers; but of all 
groups who are sufficiently avid for entertain- 
ment or information to pay for it—stamp col- 
lectors, anglers, devotees of the Goons, and so on. 

To make sure that these minorities are catered 
for, a corporation must be in control; and un- 
fortunately the record of such corporations in 
the past is not encouraging. What the Indepen- 
dent Television Authority do is not clear; but 
it appears rarely to have occurred to them that 
they are supposed to be administering the Tele- 
vision Act. The mistake in their case was con- 
fusing the very different and often mutually con- 
tradictory functions of organisation and con- 
trol; the desire to see ITV succeed seems to have 
led them to forget they are also there to ensure 
that the Act is obeyed. For toll television there 
should be a controlling body to make sure that 
the public interest (in this case, the interest of 
the minorities) is served; and a separate organ- 
ising body to put on the programmes. 

In theory, of course, this is what was planned 
for commercial television. But the fact that the 
contractors went so deeply into the red, at first, 
enabled them to convince the ITA that they must 
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have a temporary exemption from the original 
aim of a balance of popular and serious pro- 
grammes throughout the evening; and by the 
time they were making money, the idea that 
‘balance’ consisted of reserving peak hours 
almost exclusively for popular, top-ten-aspiring 
programmes, leaving the more serious stuff to go 
out early or late in the evening, had firmly 
established itself. It would establish itself again, 
if allowed to, in toll television; and the need is 
for a governing body composed of men and 
women dedicated to the principle of serving 
minorities—not simply the usual bunch of super- 
annuated somebodies and worthy nobodies who 
have little idea what television is all about, and 
are apt to tell the press when appointed that they 
do not have a television set at home (or -have it 
for the au pair). 

The need for such resolution reduces the 
possibility, occasionally canvassed, of the BBC 
running toll television. In any case the BBC, 
which would now be in a very strong position to 
take it on if plans had been laid earlier, was not 
interested. Over four years ago, at a time when 
subscription television (as it was then known) had 
barely been heard of in this country, the Spec- 
tator remarked that it ‘would seem to offer the 
BBC a magnificent opportunity to capture 
audiences without relying on licence fees’ and 
asked, ‘Has the BBC considered it?’ Apparently 
the BBC did consider it, and turned it down flat. 
The Corporation’s innate conservatism helped to 
influence the decision (the idea of the Corporation 
taking money at the box office, as it were, was 
unpopular); so did internal politics (the backers 
of toll television were apparently in the wrong 
power-camp); and there was also a feeling that 
if toll television were a success it would only slit 
the BBC’s throat by abstracting its audiences, and 
removing its raison d’étre. 

The BBC, in fact, has behaved like a ferryman 
who, informed that a toll-bridge may be built, 
turns down the opportunity to become toll-keeper 
on the grounds that a bridge would be bad for 
the ferry’s trade. The commercial television com- 
panies have been more realistic. Whatever their 
private opinion of toll television, and however 
little they may care to see it established, they are 
ready to move in and operate it should the 
occasion arise. 

But they do not intend to operate it as a 
minority service. They are thinking along Roy 
Thomson’s lines: hoping to attract the millions 
who would be prepared to pay to watch a new 
deMille, or Camelot, or the Grand National. 
Naturally this would eat into their ITV audi- 
ences; but this would not greatly concern them, 
because they know they could still command 
huge profits from advertisers even if JTV 
audiences were half their present size. 

The contracting companies would probably be 
willing to come in to work toll television even if 
firm minority safeguards are laid down; even if, 
more important, a governing body were set up 
which is determined to enforce them. But it is 
doubtful whether it would be sensible to let them 
take on the job. They have become so accustomed 
to dealing in audiences of millions that they have 
lost touch with the tastes of the minorities at 
Which toll television should be aiming. For 
example: it can reasonably be assumed that the 
people who would be interested in its theatre 
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presentations would be the kind of people who 
read the Sunday Times and the Observer, the 
Times and the Guardian. But I see from an ATV 
‘Media and Marketing Survey’ carried out on its 
Midlands audience that the percentage of 
viewers reading these papers is four, three, one, 
and one, respectively. Organisations geared for 
so long to providing popular television for mass 
audiences can no more hope to cater adequately 
for the Observer-Guardian minority than the 
staff of the News of the World could hope to run 
the Times. 

The sensible plan, then, will be to set up an 
independent contracting company to run toll 
television, but to allow the BBC and commercial 
televisi¥A to participate in the production (and 
perhaps distribution, if they are disseminated by 
wire rather than broadcast), provided there are 
safeguards to ensure that toll television is not 
compelled by external financial pressures to 
renounce its aspirations and pursue larger 
audiences. It is simply not true, as is sometimes 
argued, that the commercial companies would 
refuse to co-operate because it would mean they 
would be encouraging a rival: toll television 
would no more be a rival to them than the Sun- 
day Times is a rival to the People. If there is 
money in it—and obviously there is—they will 
be delighted to participate. 

But these are details which can be settled later: 
for the moment, what is important is that the 
principle should be established. The Pilkington 
Committee has already been presented with 
evidence to show that toll television is a prac- 
ticable proposition; and in the absence of any 
good reasons against it, there is at least a possi- 
bility that it will be recommended. But the Gov- 
ernment could decide to pay as little attention to 
the Pilkington Report as it did to the report of the 
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more high-powered (or so it appeared at the 
time) Beveridge Committee, unless public opinion 
is stirred into acceptance of and enthusiasm for 
the scheme. 


Such is the force of inertia, though, that even 
people who might be expected to be interested 
appear unaware of the possibilities. The report of 
a Tory committee on the future of television 
issued recently by the Conservative Political 
Centre devotes only one superficial paragraph 
to the subject; and it is still not‘uncommon to 
hear that toll television was a failure in the 
States—when in fact it has never been tried 
there; neither the Bartlesville nor the Toronto ex- 
periment was toll television in the sense I have 
been using the term here (though the evidence 
from Toronto, so far as it is relevant, at least 
demonstrates that there are no great technical 
difficulties involved). 


Perhaps the most effective way to present the 
case will be to secure the co-operation of all 
those bodies who stand to benefit from it. Equity 
is already interested—for obvious reasons; the 
system would provide not merely much more 
money for the profession, but possibilities for 
producers and actors hitherto undreamed of in 
the medium. Sporting bodies should be just as 
enthusiastic, as they, too, will be direct bene- 
ficiaries. So should all those concerned in popu- 
lar minority interests of many kinds. As the 
Spectator commented when the Pilkington Com- 
mittee was set up, toll television can become ‘the 
great Arts patron of our time’; but it can only 
do so if the determination to give it a chance 
manifests itself in the>next few months, before 
decisions are tiem that would lead to television 
in this country congealing, for another decade, 
into the old familiar unsatisfying pattern. 















































Pursuit of Peace 
Literature into Life 
Simon Gray and Howard Burns, John Holloway 
Essays in Antiquity Denis Henry and B. Walker 

What Shall We Do With Naughty Children? 

Rosalind Chalmers 
Isabel Quigly 
Constantine FitzGibbon 
Harold Lever, MP 


Sir Stephen King-Hall, J. S. Roe 


Whitewash? 
Fascist? 
Balance of Payments 
Libraries and Authors’ Royalties 
H. D. Barry, H. E. Taylor 
Cornelius O’ Leary 
Colin MaclInnes 


Opus Dei 
Dan Leno 





PURSUIT OF PEACE 

Smr,—When I read that the Spectator found my 
views on defence strategy in the nuclear age ‘laugh- 
able’ I was reminded of two lines in The Deserted 
Village, when Goldsmith wrote: 


The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering 


wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, 

Your sense of humour is not shared by (for 
example) Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke or Captain 
Liddell Hart, They are both on record as saying 
that although they are doubtful about the practica- 
bility of my conclusions the arguments of my case 
must be considered. Captain Liddell Hart calls my 
proposals ‘a challenge which deserves the fullest con- 
sideration and cannot be ignored’ (in his latest book, 
Deterrent or Defence), 

I have lectured twice to the Imperial Defence Col- 
lege on this subject and the Council of the Royal 
United Service Institution has just honoured me (also 
for the second time) with an invitation to read a 
paper on my views about defence. The Commandant 
oi the IDC will be in the chair. The RUSI and IDC 
are responsible bodies specialising in defence matters 
and I do not believe they ask me along for the sake 
of having a good laugh. I think they appreciate that, 
to quote Einstein, ‘The unleashed power of the atom 
has changed everything save our modes of thought 
and thus we drift to unparalleled disaster,’ and that 
unorthodox ideas which the Spectator finds ‘laugh- 
able’ must be included on the agenda of the great 
debate on defence. In the hope of persuading so im- 
portant a publication as the Spectator to stop laugh- 
ing, may I arrange for it to be represented at the 
forthcoming discussion at the RUSI?—yYours faith- 
fully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
King-Hall News-Letter, 
162 Buckingham Palace Road, SW1 


[We did not disparage Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
views on defence strategy: we actually praised them 
as realistic. What we called laughable was his notion 
that the Communist worid is ripe to be impressed by 
a war of ideas and propaganda—for at this point, 
Sir Stephen strays from his Defence brief and takes 
to evangelism.—Editor, Spectator.) 


* 


Sir,—Your editorial on December 9 had the tone 
of exasperation towards CND which it is now be- 
coming fashionable to adopt. (The changes in 
attitude to CND since its inauguration would make 
a fine study in journalistic motives.) I am sure, how- 
ever, you have not forgotten, though you omitted to 
mention, firstly the tremendous dangers of the 
multiplication of H-bomb-producing countries, and 
secondly the fact that Britain is no longer such a 


prop to the Western military alliance that the 
alliance will collapse without her. On the first point, 
it is held by many that the most important task in 
the world at present is to stop the spread of H- 
bombs, and that Britain can have influence in this 
only if she herself has no H-bombs. On the second, 
you yourself, sir, have on occasion castigated Mr. 
Macmillan for his delusions of national grandeur, 
and must surely recognise that our present ‘defence’ 
is the known American support of a status quo of 
which we are a part. 

By —'s our attempt to keep up with the 
H-club, using various ex-American weapons, we 
should, it is arguable, be in a better position to 
propagate, by our aid and our diplomacy, the aims 
of our ‘Western Alliance.’ We are, after all, bound 
to the US by a common philosophy; not, chiefly, by 
a common strategy.—Yours faithfully, 

J. S. ROE 
38 Besshorough Road, Harrow, Middlesex 


LITERATURE INTO LIFE 

Sir,—Dr. Donald Davie refers to the Cambridge 
undergraduate literary magazine, Delta. According 
to Dr. Davie, ‘the student writers never considered 
(1) that great works have other functions besides 
that of helping troubled youth to grow up’; it is true 
that this was not considered explicitly in the maga- 
zine; it seemed too obvious to require discussion. 
‘(2) That a teacher of English has a responsibility not 
only to those he teaches but (far more importantly) to 
what he teaches them.’ A teacher’s responsibility is 
to teach well, and this he can only do by being 
imaginatively aware of both his subject and his 
pupils. It was precisely this point that the Delta 
editorial was concerned with making. ‘(3) That part 
of the sense of obligation which a teacher has to- 
wards his pupils is an obligation to respect their 
emotional privacy.’ Indeed he has; Delta would not 
deny it. 

Dr. Davie resigned from the senior Treasurership 
of Delta because he found the tone of the articles 
discourteous. The basis of courtesy is fair-minded- 
ness, and this is certainly not a quality normally 
associated with gratuitous misrepresentation. But 
here are subtler matters and subtlety can scarcely 
be expected from a writer who cannot see the dif- 
ference between the teaching of English and the 
teaching of architecture.—Yours faithfully, 

SIMON GRAY 
HOWARD BURNS 
Editors, Delta 
King's College, Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—Mr, Newton, in his letter of December 16, 
suggests that a ‘humanities study’ (like that of English 
literature) has no ‘serious function’ if it is not 
ultimately a study of ‘how to live.’ This is a not un- 
common view, but I think it is a mistaken one. To 
have an awareness, developed through study, of the 
past of one’s own and kindred peoples, of their main 
achievements through that past, and of how the 
past lies behind the present and has led into it, is 
simply part of being a civilised man and not a 
savage. The serious function of any humanities 
study is, in the first place, that it supplies us with 
knowledge and comprehending insight that, as mem- 
bers of a civilised society, it is our responsibility 
(to a greater or lesser extent according to our 
powers) to have. 

This is the direct, and sufficient, justification of 
study of the humanities, In the matter of ‘how to 
live,’ we must distinguish the subject of a humane 
study (its function is to give us, because of its intrin- 
sic value, some degree of mastery of that subject: a 
serious function when the intrinsic value is high) and 
its products, Undoubtedly, a fuller and truer sense 
of ‘how to live’ is likely to result from such study: 
partly because it tends to develop many good 
qualities of mind and character (this may be said 
also of studying the social or other sciences, but on 
balance, perhaps with rather less force); partly be- 
cause to study, say, literature is to extend one’s 
knowledge of how others have lived, thought, felt, 
and seen life, and so to know better the possibilities 
among which one is to choose oneself in resolving 
‘how to live.’ But to identify these most important, 
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but derivative, features of a humane study with its 
intrinsic function is to do something that is jp 
essence anti-humanistic: for it is to think that some 
sort of utility must be found for a subject of study, 
if studying it is to have a serious function and 
therefore a high value. In the present condition of 
things this belief not infrequently gains a hold in the 
minds of those who care deeply for the humanities: 
but in truth it is a reflection of the insidious strength 
of the enemies of genuinely humane culture, and a 
substantial though of course unintentional conces- 
sion to them.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 


ESSAYS IN ANTIQUITY 

$ir,—In his Essays in Antiquity, Peter Green seems 
to have made a vigorous attack on what might be 
called the Classical Establishment; and Geoffrey 
Kirk’s review bears every mark of Establishment 
utterance, He is tolerant, even patronising, when he 
meets mild dissent from received opinion (on 
literature or history), but immovably smug when it 
comes to discussing the present state of classical 
studies in this country. ‘Do scholars and teachers,’ he 
asks, ‘really speak of “the triumph of science and 
barbarism”?’ They do indeed, and with a self- 
righteousness which—at least in some schools and 
universities—can render them both irksome and 
ludicrous to their non-classical colleagues. The 
professional of this kind deliberately isolates him- 
self from modern culture and modern confusions, 
and the degree of his unawareness may be judged 
from the average run of contributions recorded in 
the Classical Association’s annual Proceedings, which 
of course represent a somewhat higher level of 
thinking than the real average among classical 
teachers. What classical scholars say, or write, tends 
to be either an elaborately technical examination of 
questions within the traditional field, or else a series 
of platitudes about our heritage. ‘Are offers of help 
from collateral subjects really stiffly rejected?’ For 
the most part they are not noticed. 

We have too few scholars who are also at home 
in the world of contemporary literature and social 
studies, who do not blindly Jabel science the Enemy, 
and who can exercise real critical intelligence upon 
the subjects they study. If the ground is not con- 
tinually worked afresh by men of this calibre, the 
subject petrifies. And beside this continual renewal 
of understanding, we need the work of men who 
can speak to the non-classical public, as popu- 
larisers in a good sense. We have the Penguin 
Classics, and very good they are; what else? While 
this situation remains one cannot feel very satisfied 
with the Classical Establishment and its doings; and 
the battles over compulsory ‘O’ Level are making us 
ail look pretty silly.—Yours faithfully, 

DENIS HENRY 
B. WALKER 
3 High Grove, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH NAUGHTY 
CHILDREN? 
Siz,—Although I agree with most of Lady Wootton’s 
article, surely—and surprisingly—she is idealising 
one aspect of the situation? Not every child has a 
‘familiar and beloved adult’ behind him. Most of 
those in trouble probably hate their parents and their 
teachers (the former perhaps only temporarily) and if 
familiar they are of that familiarity that breeds 
contempt. : 
And yet I concede the danger of the ‘club 
atmosphere engendered at children’s courts. A com- 
promise occurs to me. Wouldn't it be possible for 
schools to have a sort of probation officer of theif 
own? Ordinary teachers in large schools are too 
busy and perhaps too close to the child to do the 
job. Another person might be authoritative enough 
to carry weight, but not too remote to be meaningless. 
I don’t suggest that they fulfil merely disciplinary 
functions. It would be essential that they were I 
volved in the school and concerned with some 
ordinary and pleasurable activity; games—not official 
football but something else—or acting—but not ~~ 
ing—or teaching an extra language, for these ee 
could very well be teachers, Then the children woul 
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not associate them completely or even primarily 
with ‘trouble.’ Only in the last resort would the child 
be referred to the courts, in which the age limit 
should be raised to twelve or thirteen. 

It would be an excellent idea if schools were built 
with a couple of dormitories so that children in diffi- 
culty could boagd for a while. This would do away 
with the necessity of taking children ‘in need of care 
and protection’ to the ordinary courts and removing 
them from their own surroundings through no fault 
of their own, This need be no more expensive than 
an elaborate swimming-pool.—Yours faithfully, 

ROSALIND CHALMERS 
Beausale House, near Warwick 


WHITEWASH? 

Sir,—Mr. Ludovic Kennedy asks for ‘information as 
to Admiral Rogge’s contribution towards keeping the 
gas chambers filled.’ That is easily given. He fought, 
very efficiently and in a responsible position, for the 
Nazis throughout the war. Without the support and 
loyalty of men like him, the war would not have been 
fought or the gas chambers filled, The fact that he 
was not a member of the Nazi Party or that he 
treated prisoners humanely has nothing to do with 
it: he supported, fought for, would have given his 
life for, the system that ran the gas chambers. If his 
religious beliefs clashed, as Mr. Kennedy says 
vaguely there is ‘some evidence’ they did, with the 
Nazis’ views, why did he fight for them? It may 
have taken heroism not to, or at least meant leaving 
Germany before the war began; but it could have 
been done. Others did it. Perhaps we cannot hold 
humbler members of Hitler’s forces very personally 
responsible for what happened (though every one 
ot them must bear some weight, however small, of 
the responsibility: that is what being human means); 
but the senior officers (a man like Rogge, with the 
damage he did to allied shipping, extending the war 
—how long, how far?): their responsibility was 
direct, personal and terrible. I don’t want to see any 
more films about Nazis, or their brave, efficient and 
devoted soldiers, sailors, airmen, concentration camp 
guards, scientific researchers, or lampshade manu- 
facturers. And if the public said this loudly enough, 
we wouldn't get them. 

This is a subject that raises temperatures, as I 
know from previous occasions. When I wrote about 
The Young Lions a while ago I had some violently 
abusive letters sent to me personally, quite apart 
from those published in the Spectator. But I can't 
see What makes Mr. Kennedy so waspish. He finds it 
‘stupefying’ to read my ‘anti-racial rubbish’ in the 
Spectator. Now, steady on: where does racialism 
come into it? I spoke of ‘those who fought for 
Hitler’; | was careful (I am always careful) to speak 
of Nazis (and that, as far as responsibility goes, in- 
cludes their fighting chiefs, even if they weren't 
members of the Nazi Party, and were humane to 
prisoners and pussycats), not Germans. Nazism is a 
moral disease, not necessarily a national and cer- 
tainly not a racial characteristic. It would be ironic 
to use racialistic arguments to wallop the memory 
o* an ideology founded on racialism; almost as 
ironic as the thought of Admiral Rogge being in- 
vited to see the film about his exploits at—of all 
places—last summer's film festival in Berlin. 

Incidentally, talking of racialism, a Jewish film 
critic friend of mine tells me that whenever he writes 
about films of this kind he gets letters saying: ‘You 

ht to be grateful to the Nazis for leaving you 
aive,” and other pretty things of the sort.—Yours 
faithfully, 
ISABEL QUIGLY 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 


FASCIST? 


Sir,—Robert Conquest doubts whether an intelligent 
girl would have said, in the Thirties, ‘the Americans 
are Fascists.’ Though I am reluctant to dispute such 
a matter with so eminent an expert on things Rus- 
sian, I remember, in November of 1942, Jack Lindsay 
(then the pride and joy of the Communist intellec- 
tuals) going even further. In a Chelsea pub he 
informed me, and several others present, that all 
Americans were Fascists. I recall the date so clearly 
because it was a few days after the American land- 
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ings in North Africa. And I remember that I then 
assumed that Lindsay was out of date, that he had 
tripped over the party line, and had mistakenly 
produced a catch-phrase from the Thirties or from 
the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. I said as much, 
but was sternly reprimanded. 

Jack Lindsay was far too intelligent to have 
thought up such an inanity for himself. So it must 
have been party line in 1942. Was it, in fact, a hang- 
over remark, or was it an early case of the present 
slandering of the United States by the apparatchiks? 
This would have some mild historic interest. 

As forethe young lady of Mr. Conquest’s acquain- 
tance, perhaps some ornithologist among your 
readers can say whether the incidence of these red 
booby-birds has increased or decreased in the past 
thirty years. My own feeling, unsupported by any 
statistical evidence, is that it has remained remark- 
ably static_—Yours faithfully, 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


Waterston, Nr. Puddletown, Dorset 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Sir,—The excellent series of articles by Nicholas 
Davenport has brought out what I think is incon- 
testable, that you cannot run the British economy as 
a free-for-all subject only to monetary controls of a 
general nature. The Government is relying far too 
much on the Bank rate. We obviously need some 
form of control over the larger building projects and 
some general supervision of the movement of 
capital outward as well as inward. 

As to the world’s balance of payments problems, 
I do not think they will be solved by makeshifts like 
writing up the price of gold or devaluing the dollar 


or the pound. The IMF has enough credits to help | 


both the US and British Treasuries over a difficult 
period, But it is urgently necessary that it be 
enlarged to become a real Central Bank to the Cen- 
tra! Bankers along the lines originally proposed by 
Keynes, Until this is done neither the US nor Britain 
dare take the measures required for internal pros- 
perity and expansion because of the pressures which 
would result upon their reserves.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD LEVER 
House of Commons, SW1 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 


Sir,—Mr. Forster, your television critic, is fully 
entitled to criticise my television manner, and I make 
no complaint about that. He is not entitled to sup- 
port his criticism by misrepresenting what I said. I 
did not compare books with soap or anything like it. 

My argument was that it is not only books which 
are nowadays hired on a large scale; that the pro- 
ducers of all other articles which are hired, e.g., cars, 
fix their selling price at a level which gives them a 
reasonable profit and accept the fact that a certain 
proportion of what they sell is bought for hiring. 
Why, I asked, cannot publishers do the same and 
why do they alone find it necessary to ask Parliament 
for protection against the hirer? 

A few pence out of the present selling price of 
every book—or an increase of a few pence in the 
price if that is shown to be necessary—would raise 
more than the estimated yield of the proposed Public 
Lending Right. 

Your critic may find this a ‘cold’ argument. But 
the Bill requires libraries to find £14 million a year 
for the benefit of the publishers and the authors 
and to spend something like the same amount again 
on calculating and collecting the levy. A claim for 
over £2 million a year from the libraries is not some- 
thing which should be decided on the basis of 
emotion alone. 

Finally, as Mr. Forster is an author, should he not 
have declared a personal interest in this controversy? 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. D. BARRY 
Secretary 
The Library Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, WC] 


[Peter Forster writes: ‘Mr. Barry’s letter conveys 
precisely the same cold-fish impression as his tele- 
vision appearance: it is sad that the Librarians’ 
front-man should apparently regard books as mere 
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articles—like many others, such as cakes of soap— 
which was clearly what I meant in my former 
reference to him. The core of the case for the pro- 
posed Public Lending Right is that books are a 
special commodity, and that those who produce them 
are entitled to special consideration when (as now) 
circumstances have arisen which need adjustment 
Quite why books are special is a topic on which ] 
will not expatiate for Mr. Barry’s benefit; I dare 
say readers will understand, for they_no less than 
authors have a personal interest in our literary 
heritage. But even on lower levels, Mr, Barry's 
arguments are poor, glib, debating points—the com- 
parison with cars, for example, falls down when you 
consider that 400 million library issues are made 
each year, and does Mr. Barry seriously imagine 
that the motor industry would stand placidly by with- 
out self-protecting action if a comparable number of 
car-hirings took place? Anyway, it is not the librar- 
ians, not even the libraries who are being asked to 
raise the money, which is a question for higher 
authorities. And why, if Mr. Barry is not above 
appearing on TV, has he declined to meet Sir Alan 
Herbert and the sponsors of the Bill round a private 
table to discuss the whole matter?’—Editor, Spec- 
tator.] 
* 


Sir,—Can a book be lent to its owner? The books in 
public libraries belong to the persons who use them. 
Do Sir Alan Herbert, Mr. J. A. White and their 
associates intend that the principles embodied in the 
Libraries (Public Lending Right) Bill be extended to 
cover all libraries where only one copy of a book 
may be used by several persons, e.g., the hard- 
pressed London Library, the libraries of both 
Houses of Parliament and university and college 
libraries? And commercial lending libraries? — 
Yours faithfully, 
H. E. TAYLOR 
7 Hilltop Road, Reigate, Surrey 


OPUS DEI 


Sir,—May another Catholic university teacher make 
a belated reply to Mr. Bergonzi’s unfair attack on 
Opus Dei. 

Surely it is inconsistent for one who prides him- 
self on being a liberal Catholic to admit the 
illiberal motive of giving ‘unwelcome publicity’ to 
aa organization of which he plainly knows very little. 
Would Mr. Bergonzi tell us where are the university 
chaplains who have been discourteously treated by 
Opus Dei, who are the bishops who have restricted 
its activities? 

Having lived for three years in a university hostel 
directed by Opus Dei 1 can testify that it was an 
exceptionally well-run hostel and that the residents 
were in no way pressed to join the Institute. The 
aims of Opus Dei have been made clear to your 
readers by an English member: they certainly do 
not include the ‘crusading clerical-fascist activities’ 
imputed by Mr. Bergonzi. 

Mr. Bergonzi makes the absurd statement that 
Opus Dei fosters ‘a repressive and authoritarian type 
of spiritual direction which may suit the Spaniard 
but is highly repugnant to the English temperament.’ 
Tiere are many Catholics (and not only in England) 
to whom any kind of spiritual direction would be 
repugnant. But those to whom it is not should be 
left free to make up their own minds without being 
subjected to alarmist propaganda. Mr. Bergonzi’s 
timidity belongs to the era of ‘Papal aggression’ 
scares rather than to the late twentieth century.— 
Yours faithfully, 

CORNELIUS O'LEARY 
lla Wellington Park, Belfast 


DAN LENO 


Sir,—With vanity and vainly, I have long been try- 
ing to infiltrate into the English tongue a word 
meaning ‘he who has a maniac love of nostalgia.’ 
Despite anguishedly precise marginal injunctions to 
benevolent printers, they have all hitherto thwarted 
my ambition. So, one more try, In my piece on Dan 
Leno last week, the word I used to evoke the 
sentimental fanatic for the old music halls, should 
have read (sweet printer, are you with me?) 
nostalgiac.—Y ours faithfully, 

COLIN MaciINNES 
29 Great Portland Street, W1 
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LOOK AT 1961 





WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN 1961—1to you, to Britain and to the world? 
On New Year’s Day, ABC looks into the future in Crystal Ball 1961—a 
programme that will surely be one of the most fascinating programmes 
broadcast this year. 


WHAT WILL YOU SEE ON ABC IN 1961? Among ABC’s plans for 
this year are many new and varied programmes both for national and special 
audiences. For example, Journey of a Lifetime—an entirely new and 
dramatically unusual series with a strongly religious theme and background— 
will be seen every week. And again, The Tired Troubadour will 
inaugurate a series of stories for the whole family; each story will be told 
directly to the viewers by well-known personalities. 


You will also see established programmes re- 
peat their successes of 1960. Such programmes 
as Armchair Theatre—an award-winning 
showground for Britain’s young and brilliant 
playwrights, directors and actors—will fea- 
ture such names as Alun Owen, Ted Kotcheff, 
Billie Whitelaw—all past award-winners— 
Angus Wilson and Harold Pinter. 

The Book Man A programme dedicated 
to the serious-minded reading public will 
again be on view. Here, new writers will 
receive the encouragement they deserve. New 


and necessarily controversial ideas will be 
aired. Celebrities will be called upon to justify 
their fame. 

In the field of lighter entertainment Candid 
Camera will go on, hilariously exploring the 
British character, revealing our traditionally 
phlegmatic attitude to the unusual situation 
and our friendliness and kindliness even to 
the most eccentric personalities. 

ABC take a look at 1961—panning to 
bring to the whole viewing public the best in 
television today! 


SSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSESE 
Crystal Ball 1961 A New Year’s Day 
programme networked nationally by ABC 
looks into the New Year, forecasting what will 
happen in such spheres as space exploration, 
fashion, weather, international sport and 
politics; predicting how future events will 
affect you, Britain and the world. 11.00 p.m. 


Sunday, January Ist. 
SSCSSSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOSSOSCSCESCEE 
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Ballet 





THE 


Crisis Time 


By CLIVE BARNES 


AND what, you may ask, 

shattered the ballet world 

during 1960? The answer 

is nothing, although on 

the whole it was a good 

year — perhaps the best 

since 1956. The success 

of the year was unques- 

tionably Frederick Ash- 

ton’s La Fille Mal 

Gardée for the Royal 

A Ballet’s first company, 

and last month © the 
sétond company produced Kenneth MacMillan’s 
The Invitation—an important, if uneven, work 
‘vhich has been declared sub judice by Covent 
Garden until its first London performance on 
December 30. Ballet Rambert also had a major 
success with its resuscitation of the Danish La 
Sylphide, faring less happily with Norman 
Morrice’s The Wise Monkeys, while London’s 
Festival Ballet offered, in addition to the 
ghastly and short-lived Bonaparte a Nice, a more 
than tolerable new production of Balanchine’s 
Bourrée Fantasque. Western Theatre Ballet gave 
us Peter Darrell’s intriguing Chiaroscuro as well 
as two take-overs from the Sunday Ballet Club, 
which itself had its most satisfactory season yet. 
The companies are blooming. Fonteyn, after a 


shaky patch in the middle of the year, has re- 
established a supremacy never in serious doubt, 
although the Royal Ballet’s other two prima bal- 
lerinds, Nadia Nerina and Svetlana Beriosova, 
have both taken sizeable strides towards her 
summit. The covey of younger ballerinas and 
ballerina-aspirants have all had an excellent 
year, the male dancers have never looked so 
male or so athletic, and the Royal Ballet School 
produced an ambitious, efficient production of 
the full-length Swan Lake. 

Ballet Rambert and Western Theatre Ballet 
were both dancing with a fresh vigour, and 
Festival Ballet, having apparently come almost 
to the point of no return during the summer, was- 
by the end of the year showing happy signs of a 
renewed vitality. On the surface everything looks 
healthy. True last year’s visitors from abroad 
were not unduly interesting, but at least we had 
a group of Bolshoi soloists to give us advanced 
dancing lessons in the unlikely surroundings of 
the Albert Hall. 

That was 1960—a pleasant picture of every- 
thing getting better and better, with British 
ballet’s millennium just round the corner. Yet I 
feel a cold wind blowing, and I think ballet in 
this country could be facing the worst crisis it has 
ever known. 

A few weeks ago Covent Garden published its 
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Annual Report of 1959/60. This slim blue 
pamphlet is a report to the nation on the 
finances of the Opera House, and for the first 
time in many years the accounts show a net 
surplus. However, this surplus is not likely to be 
repeated and the report says: ‘In the present 
financial year the increase in costs is likely to be 
such that, even with the substantial earnings 
guaranteed to the rigorous tour which the Royal 
Ballet is undertaking in America, the budget is 
only just in balance. The year after (1961/62) 
when no such tour is in prospect is therefore 
likely to see a return of our anxieties.’ 

At a press conference, launching the report, 
Lord Drogheda, chairman of the board of 
directors, admitted that Covent Garden ‘wants 
to get into a position where it does not have to 
rely on North American tours by the ballet in 
order to balance its accounts.’ I could not agree 
more, in fact I will go further and say that it is 
irresponsible folly to misuse the ballet in this 
way as a sort of self-help subsidy for the Opera 
House finances. 

No self-respecting national ballet would 
undertake unproductive transcontinental tours 
of this nature—even the unsubsidised New York 
City Ballet resident in America refuses such 
‘rigorous touring’ because it knows that the 
dangers far outweigh any financial advantages. 
But Covent Garden’s attitude to the ballet’s 
American tours is indicative of a whole 
approach to ballet which could easily undo the 
work that in a mere thirty years has made the 
Royal Ballet one of the great companies of the 
world. 

The Covent Garden management understand- 
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ably has great difficulties in making both ends 
meet, but its government subsidy is given to it to 
maintain both opera and ballet. With opera it is 
by and large doing a fine job, with ballet it is 
slowly but surely failing. For the time being the 
Royal Ballet is rolling forward by its own 
momentum, but many of its dancers are over- 
worked, not enough money is spent on new pro- 
ductions, the demands of the box office play too 
important a part in the choice of its repertory, 
guest artists (without which the opera company 
would be at a standstill) are hardly ever used, 
musical standards are cheapened (the second 
company produces The Sleeping Beauty on tour 
with an orchestra of thirty players!) and on top 
of everything the main company is permitted, and 
indeed compelled, to play the arduous role of 


Cinema 


Weary Eyesight 


By ISABEL 


Love and the French- 

t woman. (Cameo-Poly.) 

THERE’S no wave like 

the old wave, has been 

the theme song of the 

advance publicity for 

Love and the French- 

woman (X’ certificate), 

a film in seven episodes 

by seven directors, ‘based 

on the sex life of 1,001 

French women, and 

clearly intended to wash 

out af impudent newcomers by showing just 
what wit, grace, sparkle and sheer Frenchiness 
(you know the sort of thing) the old boys can 
still conjure when they have a mind to. Many 
of the old directors’ names are there (old school, 
that is, if not necessarily elderly—Henri Decoin, 
Jean Dellanoy, René Clair, Christian-Jaque, 
Jean-Paul le Chanois—and some of the old 
actors’ too: Martine Carol, Sophie Desmarets, 
Dany Robin, Francois Perier, Francis Blanche, 
Silvia Montfort, Robert Lamoureux . . . even 
the ‘original ideas,’ scripts and music are credited 
to familiar, long-standing names like Marcel 
Aymé, Charles Spaak, Felicien Marceau, Joseph 
Kosma, Louise de Vilmorin. A real troop of the 
old guard, in fact, except for one or two inter- 
lopers faintly tainted with new wavery, like 
Michel Boisrond, who deals with Virginity, and 
Jean Paul Belmondo, who appears in Adultery; 
and, as a blast on a well-worn trumpet, an 
example of viewx jeu film techniques and talents, 
it’s no great shakes. I am one of those who look 
on much of the new French school with an eye 
so wary you could almost call it suspicious, and 
keep being irritated by the uncritical squeals that 
greet a good deal of inflated nonsense put out 
under its capacious cloak; but, thank heaven, | 
felt at this film, it’s got away from this sort of 
thing—these attitudes, this old slickness, this 
weary old gaiety and repetitive old direction, this 
way of life. Love and the Frenchwoman isn't 
half as bad, actually, as its publicity had me 
expecting; but its directors, yes, even Clair these 
days, seem pretty well indistinguishable. I know, 
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money-spinner to balance Covent Garden's 
precarious books. 

This niggardliness towards ballet might also 
eventually rebound upon the opera company. At 
present Covent Garden is a finely-balanced 
mechanism, with both opera and ballet pulling 
its weight. If the ballet is neglected to the point 
where it becomes a mere appendage of the opera. 
Covent Garden will certainly lose in prestige and 
probably gain in responsibilities, for it might 
have to keep open and provide provincial tours 
with an opera company alone, This would 
probably be a far more difficult and even more 
expensive task than running opera and ballet 
hand-in-hand as at present. Ballet will never be 
as expensive to produce as opera, but it needs 
rather more cash than it is at present getting. 
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of course, that in a joint effort like this individ- 
uality is apt to be smothered; but was it really 
smothered, or just unapparent, non-existent? 
Truffaut, Chabrol, Resnais, even the overrated 
Malle or Camus, have recognisable styles, eye- 
sight that gives you a different world each time. 
But here, with seven directors, we see one slick 
physical world reflecting what looks like rather 
weary eyesight and an even wearier outlook. 

It's an odd film, apart from this technical 
glossiness. It starts with Infancy (I suppose it 
means childhood, the little girl being about 
seven), goes on through Adolescence and Vir- 
ginity to Marriage, Adultery and Divorce, and 
ends with the sombre title A Woman Alone (not, 
as you might suppose, widowhood, but various 
degrees of spinsterhood, mistresshood, bigam- 
ousness, and so on). And the amazing, un- 
accountable thing about it is that, in a film sup- 
posedly dealing with the seven ages of women 
no one for one single second mentions mother- 
hood. Not one single, solitary mention, as far as 
J] remember, even in the commentator’s mur- 
mured dreams and reveries as the women go 
about their lives. None of the women has a child, 
mentions a child, wants one, misses one, or even 
fears one. Even if you equate love entirely with 
the word sex, as this film does, surely that’s odd? 
Nothing is shown of the relations of women with 
children, of the effects of children—or childless- 
ness—in marriage, of the whole enormous and 
generally central space they—or the lack of them 

take in a woman’s life. You might as well make | 
a film about a nun and just forget to mention 
religion. Didn't any of those thousand and one 
Frenchwomen have any views on the subject at 
all? Not one? 

So, you see, it’s a romp, just one of those Gallic 
jokes with all the corny old waggishness about 
infidelity, hoodwinked parents, honeymoons, 
mothers-in-law, husbands who gargle loudly and 
sing at the tops of their voices in the early morn- 
ing, and so on. Parts of it are quite amusing, 
and there’s face-spotting for everyone (Silvia 
Montfort in a black wig and glasses, for in- 
stance); and a few moments (in the Virginity | 
piece) are even touching. But you have to be | 





If You Look 


the way we feel, we would be obliged if you 
would kindly keep your head turned away, (‘The 
only cure for a real hangover is death’—Robert 
Benchley.) Still, it was worth it, was it not? It was 
not? Oh. 

And now for the reckoning. First, of course, 
the indigestion; we suggest bicarbonate to begin 
with, and a ninety-day fast in the case of really 
persistent trouble. Then, the cigarette-burns on 
the carpet; write it off to experience and don’t 
invite that man again. Lastly, the fact that 
Tommy’s toy whistle has disappeared and he 
seems to have difficulty in breathing; buy another 
whistle. 

But there is one problem that you no doubt 
thought insoluble; what-to do about the people 
whose presents arrived too late for you to send 
one back. Have you ever thought, to begin with, 
that they do it deliberately, in order to embarrass 
you? (W. C. Fields once put an advertisement in 
Variety, saying “Happy Christmas to all but two.’ 
it spoilt the festive season in countless families 
from one coast of America to the other.) Sut 
whatever the reason, the fact is that they are 
thinking at this moment that there are a mean 
lot of Scrooges down your way. . 

All is not lost. For there is one present that 
you can give now, which will still not come too 
late for Christmas, (We might have included that 
in our riddles round the fire on Boxing Day, if 
we had thought of it in time.) It is a subscription 
to the Spectator—a year’s subscription at half- 
price (25s. instead of 50s.—anywhere in the 
world), For the first issue we send is the first one 
of the New Year—and there is no way for the 
recipient to know that the order was not placed 
in July. (This, we find, tends to put out of joint 
the noses of those who did place their orders in 
July, and whose friends will never be quite sure 
that they didn’t leave it until after Christmas. But 
you can’t please everybody.) 

All you have to do is to send us—on the 
coupon below or your own paper—the names 
and addresses of as many friends, relations, 
acquaintances, enemies and total strangers as you 
think ought to read the Spectator. All we ask is 
that they should not already be regular readers. 
We do the rest. And the rest includes a greetings 
card with the first issue, telling them the name of 
their benefactor. 


—— EF ee ee 
To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ ; s. d. 
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Rhubarb! 
Rhubarb! 
Rhubarb! 


H’ you ever realised just how much 
people categorise you by your garden? 
They may have no idea whether you are an 
introvert or an extravert, but they soon notice 
when you stop running your garden, and start 
running away. 





And honest spadework is by no méns 
enough, if you wish to present a good face (or 
garden) to the world. Planting the wrong thing 
is worse than planting nothing at all. 


Every plant, however attractive when young, 
can bring disgrace. It may grow up to be a weed. 
Or, far more*humiliating, it may turn out to be 
the wrong sort of rhubarb. Consider the follow- 
’ ing passage by Lawrence D. Hills in his regular 
gardening feature Down to Earth in The 
Observer: 


‘Early Albert is easy and true from seed, 
so more plants raised cheaply in this way 
will provide alternate rows that can be 
rested after forcing. Real enthusiasts will 
prefer Glaskin’s Perpetual.’ 


The rhubarb in my garden is always resting, 
and I’m quite sure it isn’t Glaskin’s Perpetual. 


But this is the encouraging thing about the 
Down to Earth column. Himself a Glaskin’s 
Perpetual man, Mr. Hills has a great deal of 
patience with the reluctant gardener. He is full 
af good ideas about what to plant, and when, 
and how. He makes sure you get this advice in 
plenty of time. And somehow he manages to 
keep jargon out of these nelpful technicalities. 


The Observer gives you a sort of defence in 
depth against the traps of gardening. Victoria 
Sackville-West writes lovingly of flowers in her 
column. She identifies closely with them, is very 
much alive to their beauty, and yet she too is 
thoroughly down to earth. She knows the 
dangers of slugs and snails, frosts and gales. 
She too sings the praises of bone meal, dried 
blood and muck. 


Like Mr. Hills, she has the happy knack of 
being able to write interestingly about her 
enthusiasm. 


And there’s one other good thing about these 
columns. While you’re reading them, you are— 
it can be argued—actually gardening. So if your 
conscience (or somebody) suggests that you 
ought to be out there doing something, here is 
a very good reason for putting off the evil 
moment, possibly for ever. J.B.L. 
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strictly in the mood for a particular sort of 
laughter: the sort aroused by not very subtle, 
humorously cynical, ‘civilised’ observations of 
behaviour. It’s not bad when you have an actress 
of the straightforwardly pleasant and adult kind, 


Art 
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like Annie Girardot, around; but when you get 
coy, prudish and slightly leery all at the same 
time about small girls and babies arriving in 
cabbages, then I’m ready to squeal ‘New Wave’ 
with the best of them. 


The Pinchbeck King 


By SIMON 


Tue Winter Exhibition at 
Burlington House, ‘The 
Age of Charles II,’ does 
its best to survey a time 
when Wren happened, 
when Newton happened 
and when the only paint- 
ings of really first quality 
were the miniatures of 
Samuel Cooper. The lat- 
ter is very well repre- 
sented, but the portraits 
of that age are but dim 
shadows of the strange, splendiferous and shifty 
crowd which surrounded the least English and 
most impenetrable of our kings. To have had a 
Lely and not to have used his great resources 
fully, to have had a Wren and used his gifts 
only sparingly and at intervals is something any 
tolerably clever voluptuary constantly short of 
money might have done; but the art of the age 
none the less was dull compared to the oddity 
and gusto of a time when the hero, in French 
clothes, staged a comeback side by side with the 
perennially English bluffness of naval com- 
manders, when the scientists became interesting 
alongside a revival of interest, which was to last 
the eighteenth century, in masculine beauty, 
when the ladies were all bust and Lord Sunder- 
land all doe-eyed and full-lipped, when a great 
soldier, early in his career, founded a great 
family fortune on the fee he received for sleeping 
with a powerful royal mistress; a time of in- 
security and the bitterness 
insecurity breeds, and the need for show; a time 
of war, which was also the period when our 
huge mercantile expansion of the next century 
began; an age of worldliness, courage, devious- 
ness and intelligence, when competence and 
subtlety counted more than the content—and 
thus lost subtlety—when all that was not gold 
had above all to glitter; a pinchbeck age in the 
arts, an exciting and makeshift world in society. 

Artistically, the guts of the age were French; 
the Dutch overtones to be seen at Burlington 
House were irrelevant; portraiture, except in the 
case of the miniaturist whose trade was dying, 
was exemplified in the misuse of Lely’s un- 
doubted talents, and was soon to pass to the 
solemn nullity of Kneller’s botches; it was in 
furniture and architecture, where home-grown 
tradition had, because chairs and houses are 
necessary to all men, managed to survive, that 
the best work was done, and that best was good 
indeed. The taste for all that was elaborate in 
French design at the time was grafted on to the 
existing expertise of cabinetmakers and silver- 
smiths who now produced with provincial 








and malice that’ 
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ebullience those gilt or silvered stands, firedogs 
and inlays at once grand and intricately fine that 
are what we mean by ‘Charles II’ as a term of 
reference. It was thus, and not through the rare 
cases of baroque extremism which exist in our 
architecture, that richness and splendour re- 
entered England, paving the way for the wood 
carver and the decorator, for Kent and his con- 
temporaries, who are with the architects of the 
early eighteenth century the real pride of this 
country, producing a modified and simple 
luxuriousness very far from the modish de- 
velopments of a few years later. (When the 
French started copying R. Adam, to boot.) 

It remains to be said that the exhibition is 
dully arranged vis-a-vis the pictures, disas- 
trously arranged vis-d-vis the furniture, and that 
Lely’s drawings are really splendid. 

At the Tate Gallery Mr. and Mrs. Whitney’s 
collection is being shown until January 29. I 
can, I fancy, hear someone saying, ‘If you're 
rich you buy pictures.’ There remains the ques- 
tion of choice, and this collection reflects an 
eye for quality and a catholicity of taste (inside 
the movements of this century) which must be 
the envy of anyone who collects anything. The 
exhibits additional to the Impressionist and Fauve 
paintings (which include a superb Braque) also 
reflect a highly personal interest, and include a 
portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson by Sargent, 
a group of American paintings (the admired 
Eakins should be noticed, for we have few 
chances), and one of the most absorbing and 
touching Vuillards in existence. But to continue 
like this would be to trespass foolishly on the 
very thorough catalogue which Mr. Rewald has 
prepared for the sixty-five pictures on view. It 
is an exhibition full of master-works, and no 
less that for their present air of high fashion. 
It is a collection that should make us grateful. 








HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the 
Spectator to ask if books, which they have 
difficulty in obtaining, could be sent to them. 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books 
published in Great Britain and reviewed or 
advertised in the paper’s columns to be sent to 
readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. 
Orders must be accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price plus 
1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘The 
Spectator Ltd.,’ and orders should be addressed 
to: 

BOOK ORDER DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1l, 
ENGLAND. 
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The 


100 million 
tree plant | 


The papermaker gives to the land in return for what he takes 
from it. 

In eight years Bowaters have planted 100 million trees in 
the Southern United States. The seedlings have gone out to 
Bowater tree farms and individual landowners in seven 
states and, with them, advice on forestry and tree husbandry. 
The constant renewal and improvement of the raw material 
of paper are important to the Bowater plan in North America, 
where more than 70 per cent of the organisation's manufac- 
turing assets are now located. 

Good tree farming brings benefit not only to the paper- 
maker but also to the econemy of the region. For Bowaters 


investment in growth has more than one meaning. 








ROSE ISLAND, TENNESSEE 


... Where Bowaters’ 100,000,000th Southern pine seedling was planted recently. 
And at Herring Cove Lake, in Nova Scotia, Bowaters are developing another 
17,000-acre tree farm. Part of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 








IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - CANADA - GREAT BRITAIN - AUSTRALIA - 


—— 


Bowaters...investing in progress 
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The Third Nation 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


rom Trollope’s runically-titled shelf, the 

greatest Victorian political novel of all is 
missing: How Did He Do It? He never told how 
‘Mr. Danbeny’—his caricature of Disraeli— 
raye to power. ‘After all, what counts,’ con- 
cluded the American with whom I was recently 
«comparing anti-Semitisms, ‘is that in Britain you 
could have a Jewish prime minister.’ ‘Do you 
really think so?’ I asked incredulously. ‘Who?’ 
and then realised what he was talking about. A 
hundred years later, Disraeli seems more im- 
plausible than ever. Is it really possible that in 
the blaze of John Bull’s noonday, in the age of 
Punch jokes, Oxford panics and Oliver Twist, a 
long-nosed, ringleted Sephardi not only governed 
England, but rode the crest of national self- 
assertion? The monumental biographies tell 
nothing, for they start from confident hindsight. 
They cannot relive the doubts, retreats and 
tiny advances; cannot weigh the balance of con- 
tempt and tolerance in all the tones of voice, 
curls of lip and angles of eyebrow which some- 
how added up to his acceptance. What we need 
is the whole ambiguous, infinitely shaded social 
picture which only a novel can give. For a fact 
so strange and complex as Disraeli’s success the 
only adequate explanation is fiction. Only fiction 
can re-create the arrant, fantastic improbability 
from which it started. 


Pretend Disraeli never lived, and try to work 
out, from circumstance and precedent, the 
chances open to a Jew living in Victorian Eng- 
land. For, to begin with, the Jewish community 
until the 1830s were legally foreigners resident 
in this country. Cromwell had allowed a few 
hundred refugees from the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Counter-Reformations to take sanctuary 
in London. Charles II casually let them stay, 
and by 1800 there were 20,000 in the capital. 
But never in all that time was there a law per- 
mitting Jews to own land or become British 
subjects—a naturalisation Bill passed in the 
1750s had to be repealed after violent popular 
rioting. The patriarchs of the great Sephardic 
families—Henriqueses, Lindos, Lousadas, 
Mendes da Costas—lived to themselves around 
their graceful synagogue in Bevis Marks, speak- 
ing of their ‘nation,’ refusing intermarriage, 
conducting congregational business in Portu- 
guese. They were aliens, tolerated for their uses: 
their languages, their medical skills learned in 
Cordova and Morocco, their connections in 
Antwerp, Leghorn, the West Indies and the gem 
and bullion markets of Amsterdam. They kept 
on the right side of the city fathers with yearly 
gifis of plate, and strictly forbade proselytising 
the natives or betting with them about possible 
disasters to British arms or governments, By 
discretion and utility, they could grow rich, and 
several did. But the powers, the rights and 

- honours of the State—its membership, public 





offices, courts and universities—were barred by 
the simple requirement, aimed at Catholics, of a 
Church of England oath of loyalty. 

Of course there were loopholes. Money made 
several. At a price, you could by-pass Parlia- 
ment and obtain a direct royal grant of ‘denizen- 
ship,’ entitling you to trade as an Englishman. 
For a thousand guineas, you could buy one of 
the dozen broking licences open to Jews upon 
the Stock Exchange. Solomon Medina, who 
helped Marlborough fiddle army stores, achieved 
a knighthood before they were both disgraced. 
Sampson Gideon, who financed the crushing of 
the Forty-five, won a baronetcy, not for himself 
but for his son. There was intellect: a Jew could 
not become a BA, but several were Fellows of 
the Royal Society. There was the bedchamber: 
Laura Norsa, the Drury Lane beauty, married 
Walpole’s son and obtained a duke for her 
daughter (a loophole stopped promptly and 
peevishly by George III’s Royal Marriages Act). 
And, of course, you could relinquish your 
religion. Either you took the oath which opened 
the door to the armed forces and public service 
(a Schomberg captained a man-of-war at Quebec, 
Ricardo sat in Parliament). Or you could enter 
the eighteenth-century freemasonry of scepticism 
and scholarship: still a private individual, still 
a ‘foreigner,’ but equal in opportunity at least 
with the middle-class nonconformists thrusting 
their provincial talents forward in contest with 
the Anglican establishment of birth. This was the 
road chosen by Isaac d’Israeli. 

In a way, it is astonishing to consider how 
much of the groundwork he had laid for his 
sons, Ben, Ralph and Jem. Withdrawing from 
Bevis Marks, he had penetrated far enough into 
English life to reach dining terms with his pro- 
fessional Bloomsbury neighbours, membership 
of the Atheneum and an honorary Oxford 
degree. He bought a country house in Bucking- 
hamshire and cultivated the sheepish, rosy 
countenance of a village vicar. His children were 
reared to worship as Anglicans and call him ‘the 
Governor.’ He achieved Englishness for them, 
and respectability. The only disabilities left in 
their way were lack of money and influence. The 
irony of Disraeli’s story is that to conquer these 
last two disadvantages, he threw his father’s 
gains, respectability and Englishness, to the 
winds. 

How he did so makes the two rather unedify- 
ing stories unfolded for the first time in Mr. 
Jerman’s book: ‘a study,’ as he says, ‘of the old 
wire-puller as a young bungler.’** On the whole, 
Mr. Jerman skips with flattering American un- 
awareness over the whole problem of being 
Jewish in England a century ago—his grasp of 
English social nuan/ 2 is in general somewhat 


* THe YouNG Dtsrac it, By B. R, Jerman. (O.U.P., 
35s.) 
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loose. His closest approach to exploring the lost 
njneteenth-century continuum in which Disraeli 
needs explaining is ‘to cull weather reports from 
old Times files (we learn that the winter storms 
which brought on Disraeli’s final illness also 
submerged the Black Sea port of Poti). But in 
default of the great panorama a Trollope or 
George Eliot might have constructed, he has 
uncovered some relevant and surprising facts. 
Since they have been shirked or skirted by all 
previous English biographers, we should not be 
ungrateful. 

Essentially, his book is a report on two finds 
of letters from the British Museum and Hughen- 
den: Disraeli’s correspondence with his neigh- 
bours the Austens, and with Lady Henrietta 
Sykes. Benjamin Austen, a solicitor of Gray’s 
Inn, lived around the corner from Russell 
Square with his childless, self-educated wife Sara. 
They adopted Ben as affectionate literary 
patrons: middle-class sparrows eager to hatch a 
phoenix. It was Sara who enthusiastically copied 
out Vivian Grey in her own hand to preserve the 
nineteen-year-old author’s youthful anonymity. 
And it was Austen who, on the strength of the 
novel’s promise, lent him the money which 
launched him on his way. Precisely how large his 
loan was is not clear. It enabled Ben to travel in 
1829 to Spain, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and 
Egypt, and return to set up as London’s gaudiest 
bachelor, peer of d’Orsay and Bulwer, gorgeous 
in ‘chains, notorious in waist-coats. (‘Why so 
many chains, Dizzy?’ Bulwer inquired. ‘Are you 
practising to be Lord Mayor?’) Certainly, as 
obligation mounted, the phoenix seemed more 
likely to turn out a cuckoo. It was years before 
the whole debt was repaid: years in which 
Disraeli’s visits to Sara’s salon grew slightingly 
rarer, Austen’s letters more wounded, frequent 
and insistent. In the end they had to give him up 
for spoiled. Sara consoled herself for a time by 
nursing the promise of a young nephew, Henry 
Layard, but he proved disappointing and had 
to be sent East. Nothing in his character indicated 
that he would discover Nineveh there. 

Disraeli’s road to influence was even more 
dubious. If the rumours Mr. Jerman exhumes are 
to be credited, he attained it by sharing 2 mistress 
with a Lord Chancellor. Henrietta Sykes (her por- 
trait shows a good-natured young creature shaped 
like a small Victorian sofa) was the fashionable 
wife of an unfaithful baronet who, in return for 
her complaisance, did not inquire into her rela- 
tions with the eminent Tory, Lord Lyndhurst, nor 
the rising Tory Radical pamphleteer. But when he 
found the painter Maclise in her bed, he pub- 
lished the fact in the morning papers. Both 
Disraeli and Lyndhurst dropped her sharply but 
continued in amicable political partnership. It 
was Lyndhurst who put Disraeli up for Maid- 
stone, beside the Welsh ironmaster Wyndham 
Lewis, whose fading, talkative widow he was to 
marry. Mary Anne Wyndham Lewis brought all 
the money and influence Disraeli needed. But the 
problem remains. It was not merely his father’s 
son he made Britain swallow, nor Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s protégé, but a flamboyantly alien creation 
of his own. In the Romantic faith that a man 
may make himself larger than life, Disraeli 
flaunted his ringlets, his exoticism, an invented 
Jewish charisma, to build a theatrical image 
which seems today the first triumph of the age of 
publicity, charlatanism and TV_ personalities. 
How did he do it? Was it by fastening on the 
English the same Romantic dream that they could 
be greater than themselves? Was persuading 
them into a century of empire the way he finally 
got them to accept the foreign peacock who 
needed India for a tail? 
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Darling Dodo 


A New University: A. D. Lindsay and the Keele 
Experiment. By W. B. Gallie. (Chatto and 
Windus, 18s.) 

SUPERFICIALLY the subject of this little book is 

an incident whose claim to major ‘significance, 

even within the recent history of British educa- 
tion, could be challenged: the founding in 

1950 of Keele, or the University College of North 

Staffordshire. Superficially, I say. For when we 

scratch below the surface, as Professor Gallie 

encourages us to do, we can see that the event 
has a certain dramatic interest of its own. We can 
see it rather in the way in which Hardy saw the 
sinking of the Titanic, as ‘a convergence of the 
twain’: the two forces whose paths coincided 
being, on the one hand, the ever expanding 

Workers’ Educational movement, which had by 

this time gained a powerful hold on the Potteries, 

and, on the other hand, A. D. Lindsay, Lord 

Lindsay of Birker as he already was, who after 

twenty-five years as Master of Balliol saw in this 

small, unpromising project the possibility of real- 
ising some of his most profound convictions. 

Lindsay was of a type which it is the mark of 
a certain kind of emancipation not to admire. 
He believed that self-fulfilment came through 
devotion to large public causes. He liked power, 
but power must be employed in the furtherance 
of ideals. He always produced the most high- 
minded arguments in order to get his own way, 
and he all but invariably got it. If the ideals 
tended to crumble somewhat at the edges with 
constant use and to merge into one, if unrelenting 
devotion to public service left little time or 
inclination for private life, for an interest in per- 
sonalities—this was a price he was ready to pay. 
From Ibsen onwards the type has been 
attacked. The conversion of the whole of life 
into one long public event, the way in which 
reticence completes what idealism begins, became 
the natural butts of contemptuous anger: 
‘hypocritical,’ ‘pharisaical,’ ‘anti-life’ have been 
the epithets used by those who felt that life 
should be based upon a finer discrimination than 
these professional reformers could possibly per- 
mt themselves. It is only now when the type is 
Virtually extinct that scorn gives way to irony, 
and we think of them as ‘darling dodos.’ 

Professor Gallie’s agreeably written memoir is, 
among other things, a challenge to this whole 
attitude. In the first place, he gives us good 
reasons for thinking that the type is not an 
excrescence, so much as a necessity, of civilised 
life. By showing us the size and nature of the 
obstacles against which Lindsay had to fight, he 
implies that a man whose life was constructed 
upon a more private model could never have 
prevailed against them. And, secondly, Professor 
Gallie shows us how, in this one-case at least, the 
individual transcends the type. 

If Professor Gallie does not totally succeed in 
bringing Lindsay to life, he lays him out with 
admirable efficiency and clarity. Charm and the 
ability to command devotion, which Lindsay 
possessed in large measure, are not qualities that 
the written word can easily convey. Attempts to 
portray them run the risk of turning the spectator 
against the sitter. Professor Gallie is to be con- 
gratulated on the negative fact that the few per- 
sonal touches that he allows himself do not have 
this effect. By and large, though, his style of 
portraiture, though informal, is not impression- 
istic. He expounds Lindsay’s ultimate convictions 
about man and philosophy and the community 
and shows how all his more particular attitudes 
derive directly from them. He makes us see how 
the founding of Keele could have been for Lind- 
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say the culmination of his life’s work. By a con- 
sideration of the man’s ideas he reveals his 
humanity: a result which could not, I think, have 
been achieved by any less oblique means. 

It emerges fairly clearly that Lindsay was 
wrong about many things. He was wrong about 
philosophy, in which he thought it more import- 
ant to say important things than true things. He 
was wrong about art, which he treated ultimately 
as though it were a very superior kind of moral 
restorative And he was wrong about character 
and resolution, to which he attached unnatural 
importance 

But he was also right about a number of 
things: things about which dons as a class 
tend not to be, moreover. He was right about 
equality, which he saw to be the condition of 
freedom. He was right about education, which he 
recognised as the life-blood of a democratic 
society. He was right about research, which he 
felt always to stand in need of justification, 
though not necessarily, of course, a utilitarian 
one. And he was right about the upper classes, 
by whom he was singularly unimpressed. Lind- 
say’s true significance may well be that he did 
as much as, if not more than, anyone else to dis- 
pute the fantastic claims that they exercised over 
the educational resources of our society. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Admirable Africans 


Kwame Nkrumah and the Future of Africa. By 
John Phillips. (Faber, 25s.) 


Tshekedi Khama. By Mary Benson. (Faber, 30s.) 


HERE are two books, each by a white South 
African, each about a black African whom the 
writer admires. Professor Phillips’s is the more 
ambitious and the plan of his book is exciting. 
He has conceived it in three parts—a portrait of 
Nkrumah, a comparison of Nkrumah and Smuts, 
and a survey of all the States of Africa, to each 
of which will be applied, as a kind of touchstone, 
the personality and possible influence of 
Nkrumah. 

Of the three sections, the portrait of Nkrumah 
is the most successful; he is seen as flexible and 
emotional, courageous and determined, often 
realistic, always politically sensitive—but not in 
the least like Jan Smuts. The comparison is 
not really enlightening except about the author, 
who was fascinated, in each case, by a man of out- 
standing gifts who was ip a position of out- 
standing importance. That is really all it comes 
to. The survey of Africa is even more disappoint- 
ing;.one more conducted tour of the continent 
would have been worth while if each country had 
really been considered as it was affected by 
Nkrumah—the symbol of Pan-Africanism and 
the African Personality. But we are told about 
exports and imports and the names of the parties 
and thrown a sentence or two about Nkrumah’s 
possible reactions. This is bad enough in the case 
of Nigeria—where we should have liked some- 
thing about the personal and idealogical relations 
of the four leaders with Nkrumah—but worse 
when we come to South Africa and the 
Rhodesias. Here the John Phillips who was a 
perceptive friend of Nkrumah reverts to his 
South African boyhood and writes as though the 
initiative still lay with the whites. He thinks the 
Progressive Party may be moving a little too 
fast—but already the Africans who three years 
ago might have listened to the Progressives are 
moving out of earshot. The Professor has had so 
many friends that one may guess that he is more 
flexible in conversation than on paper; he is cer- 
tainly no craftsman with the pen. 
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Mary Benson’s book is a straight biography. 
Tshekedi Khama was a man who lived always 
in or near a crisis. He was called to be Regent 
of the Bamangwato when he was twenty and died 
when he was only fifty-four. During most of 
that time he was fighting for one cause or 
another. He made close friendships with Euro- 
peans—even with officials—if they looked on his 
people as human beings and treated him with 
imagination; he had less patience with those who 
came to Bechuanaland with the idea that it was 
‘the white man’s’ duty to rule ‘the native’ for the 
native’s good. Men of vision recognised him as 
an outstanding character; paternalists concerned 
about the white man’s dignity thought he was 
anti-European. There were more paternalists 
than men of vision and he was often in hot water. 
All previous battles, however, were eclipsed when 
his nephew Seretse married Ruth Williams; 
Tshekedi opposed this, for reasons which to 
many Englishmen will recall the abdication of 
Edward VIII; the marriage of a Chief is not his 
private affair; he is the tribe and he has a duty 
to his people first. Here Tshekedi was on,Ahe 
same side as the Administration; none the less, he 
was banished again on the grounds that his 
presence, like his nephew's, would cause con- 
troversy; the solution he suggested was adopted 
in the end. 

Miss Benson writes as an advocate, but a con- 
scientious one; she avoids large questions, usually 
takes the background for granted and assumes 
that Tshekedi was right. But why, for instance, 
was he right to resist development by one mining 
company in the Thirties and sign an agreement 
with another in the Fifties? He probably was, 
but this and other background questions might 
usefully have been discussed. All the same, this 
is a good biography, self-effacing, often moving, 
shaking to complacency about British rule. 
Tshekedi emerges as a man of unusual gifts, 
intelligent and to a high degree determined, con- 
cerned about serious things, humorous and per- 
suasive, flexible as to tactics but not as to 
strategy—a mature person, with views on the 
office of chief that were sometimes more progres- 
sive than those of the administration. Like 
Kwame Nkrumah, he was a man to be reckoned 
outstanding in any company. 

PHILIP MASON 


Not Only At Dawn 


That cock crows all day, 

He crows all night. 

Somewhere behind my bed, 
Somewhere behind my desk. 

He struts his strip of green, 
Drums on the laterite, and crows. > 
Any hour is the hour of danger 

(No warding off by book or film), 

Any hour can be that hour. 

Stumping among discoloured jasmine, 
He warns you that you are not sure, 
rhere is no close season. 


A bundle of worn talons, tights, 
Frayed chest and bloody head, 

He would not want you to suppose 
That all is surely well; ’ 
Crying wolf, when a wolf is there, 

I find his music, if monotonous, apt. 


D. J. ENRIGHT 
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“ No More Very Bad Errors 


The Tudor Constitution: Documents and Com- 
mentary. Edited by G. R. Elton. (C.U.P., 
52s. 6d.; paperback, 27s. 6d.) 


Dr. ELTON is a fortunate man. He has wrought 
in our understanding of early sixteenth-century 
English history a transformation comparable (at 
a distance) with that which Namier brought about 
for the eighteenth century or Tawney for the 
early seventeenth. Dr. Elton’s revolution created 
less uproar because the orthodoxy which he over- 
threw was less coherent and precise than that 
which faced Namier and Tawney. He produced 
order out of chaos rather than replacing one 
order by another. Yet it is remarkable that within 
seven years of exploding his first bomb he has 
rewritten the standard textbook on his period 
(England under the Tudors) and re-edited the 
standard volume of document: ‘the volume under 
review is a revision of Tanner’s Tudor Consti- 
wetional Documents). All this and a paperback 
tco! Inevitably Dr. Elton’s interpretation will be 
,challenged, once its opponents have recovered 
their breath. But for the moment he holds the 
field alone. He can dismiss the carpings of his 
critics in a couple of contemptuous footnotes, 
as Macaulay dismissed Paget. What are the 
qualities which have won him this precocious pre- 
eminence? 

First (and with this Dr. Elton would agree) he 
triumphs by sheer industry. The volume and 
scope of his published work are most impressive. 
Few historians can emulate his mastery of the 
printed and manuscript sources. Secondly, and 
more important, Dr. Elton has an enviable gift 
of lucidity, combined with a wholly admirable 
courage. He believes in precise statements, and 
has no patience with the academic caution which 
conceals the point behind interminable qualifica- 
tions. Clarity, in Dr. Elton’s view, would often 
cost no more than harder work and tougher 
thinking. One is never left in doubt of Dr. Elton’s 
opinion—right or wrong, he slams it on the table. 
This may lead him to perpetrate a howler by over- 
simplifying a problem of which he is not a 
master. But such lapses are rare in the present 
volume. Its trenchancy and simplicity of state- 
ment will delight students; and these qualities 
undoubtedly advance understanding here and 
now, even if modification becomes necessary 
later. Dr. Elton’s only imprecision in this volume 
—a surprisingly traditional one—is to speak of 
‘the people’ when he refers to the fraction of the 
.population whom Parliament represented. 
Thirdly, like all good revolutionaries, Dr. Elton 
knows when to retreat and consolidate. He has 
progressively broadened out his original concept 
of an administrative revolution in the 1530s, for 
which he made excessive claims in The Tudor 
Revolution in Government. He now speaks of 
‘the constitutional revolution of the 1530s,’ 
emphasising a change in the relative positions of 
House of Commons, Church and Crown. This 
is much more convincing, and only superficially 
more traditional, than his earlier thesis: our esti- 
mate of Thomas Cromwell’s place in English 
history can never be the same as before Dr. 
Elton wrote. 

Dr. Elton has, however, the defects of his 
qualities. Direct and forceful statement is admir- 
able in matters of fact, such as the royal 
supremacy; one’s admiration is more qualified 
when equally forceful statements’ are made in 
matters of opinion—whether the extent of 
Thomas Cromwell's or Elizabeth's ‘management’ 
of the House of Commons was ‘proper’ or 

‘improper.’ Nor does Dr. Elton suffer predeces- 
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sors gladly. Phrases like ‘devastatingly false,’ ‘a 
very bad error’ are applied to respected names 
like Holdsworth, Leadam, Pollard and Tanner 
more often than will be to everyone’s taste. But 
Dr. Elton is equally generous with praise on the 
rarer occasions when he thinks it deserved. In 
short, this is a magisterial book. He has now 
annexed his territory. His sovereignty is recog- 
nised. He need not thump the rostrum any more. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


On Japan 
Japan. By Esler Dening. (Benn, 27s.) 


A Curse of Blossom. By Quentin Crewe. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 21s.) 


The Flowery Sword. By Ethel Mannin. (Hutchin- 
son, 25s.) 


THree books on Japan. One is by a journalist 
who spent a year there with his wife and child 
simply ‘absorbing an atmosphere as remote as 
we could imagine’: one by a romantic novelist, 
who went chiefly because her husband (Reginald 
Reynolds) spent some time there shortly before 
his death: and one by a professional diplomat, 
who was born there, spent a good deal of his 
working life there, and was in fact British Am- 
bassador in Tokyo from 1952 to 1957. I think 
it fair to say, at the start, that Sir Esler’s book, 
partly because it is one of a series devoted to 
what might be called statesmanlike introduc- 
tions, and partly because of a natural delibera- 
tion, is the least immediately attractive of the 
three. Japan is a sober, methodical book, which 
scrupulously avoids personal reminiscences. 


The other two accounts are avowedly personal 
and anecdotal. Mr. Crewe’s title and foreword 
are both a bit high-pitched, but on the whole he 
writes smoothly, informally and shrewdly. De- 
termined to avoid the common tourist and State- 
aided glimpses of Japan, he got about and met 
a wider scatter of Japanese than the Westerner 
generally does: a Zen monk and abbot, a doctor 
in Hiroshima, a couple of politicians, innkeepers, 
teachers, students, businessmen. He found the 
usual _ irreconcilables—delicacy and _ cruelty, 
zstheticism and muck—and the usual blankness 
and double-think which too often in the past 
have been glossed over with the word ‘inscruta- 
bility.” He seems to have taken things with the 
sort of good-humoured impatience one finds in 
D. J. Enright’s The World of Dew. 


There are odd gaps and a lack of explanation, 
however, which make one wonder just how 
straightforwardly Mr. Crewe has dealt with his 
experiences. For instance, he appears to have 
picked up enough of the ianguage to deal with 
quite complicated situations. But early in the 
book we come across ‘Moku’ Yanagawa, who 
gives Quentin Crewe some abortive language 
lessons. He then seems to fade out, and reappears 
only on the last page. Yet he is billed in the 
photograph as ‘our interpreter.’ He seems to 
hover, shadow-like, behind a number of scenes, 
yet is never explicitly there. One would like to 
know how much of the reported conversation 
was filtered through Moku and how much came 
direct to Mr. Crewe. 

One gets tired of the minor difficulties that 
beset Miss Mannin and of her unvarying smug 
and weary descriptions of ofuro, Japanese lava- 
tories, Japanese food, Japanese language difficul- 
ties and so on. She seems to have been so beset, 
moreover, by habit and preconception that 
nothing wildly interesting emerges. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Master Pleader 


Sir Patrick Hastings. By H. Montgomery Hyde. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 
IN spite of the general boom in personality cults, 
public interest in the characters of leading advo- 
cates has declined. This may be because they do 
not appear on television, but there are other pos- 
sible explanations; jury trials in civil actions have 
virtually lapsed; barristers too have faded. or the 
public taste has veered towards the more 
astringent specimen. Mr. Gerald Gardiner, at 
any rate, is probably the current popular hero. 
A hundred, even thirty, years ago things were 
very different, as Mr. Montgomery Hyde’s ex- 
cellent biography demonstrates. Between the 
wars Sir Patrick Hastings was one of the famous 
men of the country. He appeared in a series of 
spectacular jury trials, mostly civil actions, 
which usually sounded that encouraging scandal- 
in-high-places note calculated to cheer and 
enthral the pubs and dinner parties of England— 
among many others, the libel action in which 
the Princess Youssoupoff recovered £25,000 
from M-G-M for a film suggesting that she 
had been raped by Rasputin, the Russell 
divorce suit, Marie Stopes versus Halliday 
Sutherland and the action in which it was claimed 
on behalf of Miss Bette Davis that the contract 
under which she was earning $3,000 a week was 
one of slavery. The verbatim glimpses in this 
book of Sir Patrick exercising the sour art 
of cross-examination, in which he particularly 
excelled, are superb. Sometimes he would tread 
very delicately, as when extracting invaluable 
admissions from the distinguished accountant 
Lord Plender; often he proceeded in a series of 
puncturing jabs, as when demolishing Mr. Han- 
del Booth, MP; occasionally he compressed the 
whole absurdity of his opponent’s case into one 
devastating question, as in the ‘Yo-Yo’ case, in 
which a Mr. Blennerhassett, whose name had 
been unwittingly used in an advertisement, 
claimed that his Stock Exchange colleagues 
would think he was breaking the rule against 
advertising : 
If you wanted to advertise yourself as a 
member of the Stock Exchange, would you 
select a picture of yourself being escorted to a 
madhouse with a yo-yo? 

No less spectacular in its own way than his 
cases, if rather more engaging, was Sir Patrick 
Hastings’s character. A man of immense deter- 
mination, he succeeded in working his way into 
the Bar with no-private means at all (so much 
for those who go on about subsidies to young 
barristers) and managed to persuade, of all 
people, Mr. Horace Avory (later the judge) to 
give him the only other place in his chambers. 
The story of his relations with that formidable 
man reflects the highest credit on both parties. 
Hastings was an oddly complex person, some- 
thing of a puritan, something of a bohemian, 
acutely clever, yet nothing of an _ intellectual 
(his reading was detective stories and law reports 
—even his warmest admirers are unlikely to 
see him as a Simon or a Cripps), fearless and 
generous always, a Labour MP for a depressed 
area with a house in Curzon Street and twelve 
servants. His successful, and disastrous, venture 
into politics was the only blot on his career, and 
illustrates the surprisingly thin skin which many 
barristers manage to retain for their own account. 


Mr. Hyde’s book is intelligent, disciplined and- 


thoroughly professional. His accounts of the 
litigation are so good that they make one long 
for more. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 
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Great Splendid Natures 


Three Weeks. By Elinor Glyn. (Digit Books, 
2s. 6d.) 


In 1905 the Russians dress-rehearsed their re- 
volution; and in 1907 Elinor Glyn published 
Three Weeks. It sold three million copies, and 
presented the Russian Queen as ‘a great splendid 
nature full of the passionate realisation of 
primitive instincts, immensely cultivated, 
polished, blasé,’ married to the Russian King, a 
drunken degenerate. During a singularly proto- 
col-free trip through Europe, she fell for a young 
Englishman, ‘straight and true in manhood,’ and 
the three weeks love-feast resulted in a Baby 
King, ‘a fair, rosy-cheeked, golden-haired Eng- 
lish child,’ destined to reclaim the Russian 
monarchy for health and decency. What faith 
we had once in our national mission! Not the 
most romantic of our lady novelists would have 
the gall to reform, let’s say the Congo, by such 
high-handed methods. Whereas Elinor never 
gave a thought to the Romanovs; she was 
bothered that her fans, wallowing in all this 
lovely stuff, might overlook her moral messages. 
For instance, ‘And so, as ever, the woman 
paid the price.’ (Jolly good. we can never have 
too much of that one.) 

Where are all the tall, blue-eyed, manly young 
Englishmen of yesteryear, their golden curls 
deliciously dancing, their souls ever-so-lightly 
slumbering and in wait for her? Once certainly 
they were in good supply; for I remember a 
delirious holidays spent with a Baroness Orczy, 
which sang of a Hungarian Countess. llonka? I 
think so; but a great untamed nature (see above) 
and enamoured of a tall, blue-eyed (see above) 
Englishman. It ended, as I recall, ‘Ah yes, they 
who did not know called him proud, silent, cold. 
But when the two were alone and he sank to his 
knees at her feet passionately kissing her 
hands. . . .” Then there were Haggard’s young 
gentlemen, all golden and straight and true; and 
one rated no less than She, Herself, who could 
after all pick and choose along the centuries. Did 
Elinor and Rider ever meet? Did they recognise 
each other as inhabitants of the same myth- 
country? And have the Jungians got around to 
Three Weeks?—for The Lady is She, and just as 
much grist to those shadowy mills. 

As for us we have the anti-hero, who is of 
course dark and preferably scruffy, but whose 
soul is well awake by about the age of four; and 
the best we can do for Her is Alice Aisgill, whose 
ritual killing is no nobler than a drunken car- 
smash, even when she is transmogrified into 
Simone Signoret. No pillars of eternal fire, 
maniac assassinations or tiger skins for us. Mind 
you, it wouldn’t do some of us any harm, at least 
in the theatre, to look to our lions, tigers, bears, 
squirrels, sweet birds and similar symbols. 

I suggest a salutary exercise, to show the splen- 
did common denominator of the purple patch. 
Who wrote 

He knew her what she was, this lady. In 
Seville, or in Venice, the spot was on her. Sail- 
ing the pathways of the moon it was not 
celestial light that illumined her beauty. Her 
sin was there; but in dreaming to save, he was 
soft to her sin—drowned it in deep mournful- 
ness.’ 

Her face was aflame with the feu sacré. The 
noble brow and line of her throat will ever re- 
main in Paul’s memory as a thing apart in 
womankind. Who could have small or unworthy 
thoughts who had known her—this splendid 
lady! And his worship grew and grew.’ 

It was bliss, it was the nucleolating of the 
fecund darkness, Once the vessel had vibrated 
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till it was shattered, the light of consciousness 
gone, then the darkness reigned, and the un- 
utterable satisfaction.’ 

Around me all the faint blue angels of 
romance are flying with the polkadot spotlight, 
the music is heartbroken and yearns for young 
close hearts, lips of girls in their teens, lost 
impossible chorus girls of eternity dancing 
slowly in our minds to the mad ruined tam- 
bourine of love and hope—I see I want to hug 
my Greatshadow Maggie to myself for all time.* 

He sat still like an Egyptian Pharaoh, driving 
the car. He felt as if he were seated in im- 
memorial potency, like the great carven statues 
of real Egypt, as real and as fulfilled with subtle 
strength as these are, with a vague inscrutable 
smile on the lips.’ 

Her voice became still more dreamy, there 
was a cadence in it now as if some soul within 
were forcing her to chant it all, with almost the 
lilt of blank verse. ‘Oh! the strange drug of the 
glorious East, flooding yo''r senses with beauty 
and life. "Tis the spell of the Sphinx. . . .”°?* 


DORIS LESSING 


Marching Lives 


Lugard: The Years of Authority 1895-1945. By 
Margery Perham. (Collins, 50s.) 


Livingstone’s Private Journals 1851-1853. Edited 
by I. Schapera. (Chatto and Windus, 35s.) 


PERHAM’s ‘Lugard,’ as this great book will 
certainly be called by future history students 
showing off their reading, is now complete. The 
first half followed Lugard’s years in East Africa 
as the explorer and marching Cesar who founded 
the British presence there. This last volume is 
mostly concerned with his years of power 
in Nigeria, which turned out to be a confluence 
of all the essential problems of imperialism. 
His first task was to make a reality of the 
British protectorate over the unconquered 
Fulani emirs of Northern Nigeria, and this he 
could only do by allowing the structure of these 
autocratic governments to go on functioning 
under the remote but sovereign control of a 
British resident posted at the emir’s side. This 
was ‘indirect rule,’ the system which is linked 
with Lugard’s name and which, after his retire- 
ment in 1919, was used as a sort of anesthetic 
over much of British Africa to keep its popula- 
tions drowsily submissive to traditional rulers. 
But that was hardly Lugard’s fault, it seems. Miss 
Perham shows that it was his subordinates rather 
than himself who fell romantically in love with 
‘African institutions’: when he returned to 
Nigeria and as Governor-General of the whole 
country from 1914 tried to begin the necessary 
next stage of centralisation, he had to fight 
down Northern administrators who, in his 
absence, had barricaded his temporary expedient 
into a full-blown colonial philosophy. By this 
time the Colonial Office had been converted to 
the system too. 

In the South, Lugard’s methods failed to solve 
the problem of how to govern societies with no 
paramount sources of power. He sought in vain 
for ‘chiefs’ to strengthen, instead of devising 
schemes for direct government through local 
councils, and his experiments occasionally pro- 
duced upheavals of traditionalist resentment like 
the Abeokuta rising in 1918. Such failures could 
end in the quick, fierce repression for which 
Lugard was notorious among liberals. All this 
time, including his five-year interval as Governor 
of Hong Kong, recurs the hostility between 
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Lugard and the Colonial Office permanent staff. 
Lugard never really accepted that he was the 
servant of a department, rather than a private 
individual performing a great service for the 
Empire. He wanted indirect rule for himself, with 
the Secretary of State in the position of Resident. 
Miss Perham writes of Lugard historically as 
the maker of nations; politically as an imperial 
governor working through his clever wife Flora 
Shaw in London to win support for his policies 
from suspicious Ministers; and imaginatively in 
broad descriptions of his Nigerian marches and 
meetings. Gradually Lugard himself is changing, 
the unsureness and misery of his early years in 
Africa relaxing as calm marriage and huge com- 
mand allow him to grow interested in the people 
around and under him, the narrow public-school 
certainties of his youth giving way to an under- 
standing of Britain’s dangerous ignorance of the 
societies over which she ruled: his experience pre- 
paring him for a magnificent and judicial old age. 
The places of Lugard’s work are now modern 
cities. But the places of David Livingstone’S are 
often points unvisited or uncertain on a map. 
These private journals, the raw material for fs 
famous Travels, cover two journeys up through 
modern Bechuanaland to the Zambesi and his 
residence with the Makololo people in what is 
now Northern Rhodesia. The probability is that 
the sere country of these travels has changed 
little since his passage. In contrast to the exciting 
family letters which Professor Schapera edited 
last year, these journals are drab reading and to 
the general reader remarkable only for their 
disconcerting proof that Livingstone was not 
above a bit of fiddling with time and place to 

brighten up the narrative of the Travels. 
NEAL ASCHERSON 


ROBBE- 
GRILLET 
JEALOUSY 


With his second novel, the leader of the new 
French school has been recognised by the 
critics as the major French novelist since 
Camus. ‘‘Great brilliance’’—Observer. 18s. 


DURAS 


THE 
LITTLE HORSES 
OF TARQUINIA 


A brilliant novel from the author of Hiroshima 
mon Amour, a novel that evokes the sun, the 
sea and the dreamy Mediterranean, stylistically 
among the most important works of one of 
the most brilliant and original women writers 
of our day. ‘‘Delicate and evocative ... rates 
high praise’’.—The Times. Hardcover 18s. 

Paperback IIs. 6d. 
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Axe in Hand 


The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By Johannes 
Maringer. Translated by Mary Ilford. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42s.) 


One trouble about prehistoric men is that they 
did not leave us written descriptions of their 
religious beliefs and practices. That deficiency 
Professor Maringer, like many earlier archzolo- 
gists, seeks to remedy. He proceeds by conduct- 
ing us systematically through the successive stone- 
age cultures of Europe (the only continent, he 
maintains, sufficiently excavated for his purpose); 
describes, for each culture, its principal sites and 
relics, and, wherever and whenever possible, 
attributes to those relics some religious or 
magical significance. 

Since he is usually restrained enough not to 
speculate too freely, the picture that emerges is, 
as he himself states, ‘still very incomplete,’ repre- 
senting often ‘only one facet’ of religion. He does 
céaclude, however, that in early palzolithic times 

‘men ‘treated their dead with great reverence’ and 
ascribed to them ‘higher powers’; in the middle 
palzolithic period they ‘believed in a great being, 
a deity that governed both their own lives and 
the animal kingdom,’ and to whom they made 
animal sacrifices for good fortune in hunting; 
_and in the upper palzolithic they developed, in 
some localities, the cult of the bear (‘their princi- 
pal prey’) and, in many others, a diversified 
series of magical rites designed to control the ani- 
mals they hunted. In each case, we are given to 
understand, the form that ‘religion’ took was 
determined largely by economic and environ- 
mental conditions. The same assumption is made 
also in the accounts given of religious manifesta- 
tions in the mesolithic and neolithic periods. 
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Professor Mar-nger does not readily accept all 
the views advanced by more exuberant predeces- 
sors, and although evidently himself a disciple 
of the late Father Wilhelm Schmidt uses that 
great scholar’s scheme of ‘culture history’ with 
discretion. But occasionally imagination carries 
him beyond what the evidence permits, as when 
he says that ‘a series of rock pictures of human 
figures, axe in hand, may represent anthropomor- 
phic figures of the sky or weather god, but they 
may also represent simply persons taking part in 
the ritual, in other words, scenes of religious 
ceremonies.’ Isn’t it possible, also, that they may 
represent, simply, ‘human figures, axe in hand’? 
More questionable are his frequent attempts to 
interpret by ‘ethnological analogies’ finds whose 
meaning is uncertain. The painted pebbles asso- 
ciated with the Azilian culture are regarded as 
*“ancestor stones,” closely bound up with the 
existence, security and prosperity of the tribe and 
each of its members,’ because there is ‘a remark- 
able parallel’ between them and ‘present-day 
Australian and Tasmanian churingas’; and the 
occurrence of skulls (but no other skeletal re- 
mains) in dwelling-sites some 300,000 years old 
is interpreted, in the light of practices of the 
modern Andaman Islanders, as evidence that 
early palzolithic man ‘venerated the bones of the 
dead.’ 

Despite this, Professor Maringer’s book is on 
the whole as commendable a study as any yet 
made of a problem that by its very nature is in- 
capable of definitive solution. The final chapter, 
in which he summarises his views on ‘The Relig- 
ions of Prehistory,’ amply compensates for much 
of the padding in the four preceding it. The 
translation reads very well, and the book itself is 
beautifully produced. 

I. SCHAPERA 


The Light and the Dark 


Greece in my Life. By Compton Mackenzie. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 

Old and New Athens. By Demetrios Sicilianos. 
Translated by Robert Liddell. (Putnam, 35s.) 


COMPTON MACKENZIE’s Greece in my Life is a 
loosely knit and entirely sympathetic memoir in 
which the author tells us how the affairs of 
Greece have not only influenced his thinking but 
indeed absorbed much of his existence. For in 
Sir Compton’s case it is not just a question of 
admiring Pericles and Plato over two and a half 
thousand years and from the other end of 
Europe. Certainly he was correctly educated, as 
he is at pains to explain, and so has a becoming 
regard for the ancients; but Greece for him is 
also a present sphere of action—its wrongs are 
his wrongs, its flag his rallying point. Having 
retold something of how he fought with the 
Greeks in the First World War, he goes on to 
denounce the treachery which British politicians 
offered Greece both during and after that en- 
counter, follows up with a timely assessment of 
the Greek achievement in the Second World War, 
and gives a quiet and patient defence of Greek 
conduct over Cyprus. There is an amusing 
account by the way of his farcical trial in 1933 
for breaking the Official Secrets Act, and the 
book concludes with his recent expedition to help 
make the celebrated television film, The Glory 
that was Greece. 

I don’t know that Sir Compton says anything 
original, but all his points are relevant and well 
taken. One is reminded of the traditional friend- 
ship (and even more) that exists between Greece 
and England—and then very sharply reminded 
how our politicians and press barons, infatuated 
with Turkey, have spent a hundred years trying 
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to spoil it. One is told much of the ineptitude and 
jealousies of general officers—ever an improving 
topic—whether British or Greek. One gathers 
that Sir Compton, pace Lawrence Durrell, ad- 
mires the Italian renovations in Rhodes—for at 
least the Italians made an effort, which is more 
than the British have ever done in that line. And 
then one is urged to remember that without the 
humanities we are nothing, that without Greek 
and Latin the humanities are nothing, and so will 
we please have the sense not to abolish compul- 
sory Latin for entrance to Cambridge. This last 
point is made rather often, but it is the privilege 
of age to ride its hobby-horses hard, and | ap- 
plaud this one myself every time it enters the ring. 
Old and New Athens is largely to do with that 
‘city of genius’ during a period when it showed 
no genius and little of anything else—except a 
certain perversely enduring courage. The last of 
the reckonable teachers departed from Athens 
about aD 450: after them, the dark. Having 
briefly suggested the bleakness of the next 500 
years, Demetrios Sicilianos takes up his narrative 
at about aD 1000. The Franks, the Catalans, the 
Turks, the Parthenon a Christian Church, such 
literature as there was in the hands of the priests, 
feudal overlords with their wonderful names 
(Othon de la Roche, Sire d’Athénes) but brutish 
incomprehension—it is a depressing story. But it 
is a story seldom told, at any rate in England; 
and despite the scrappy form of name-by-name 
chronicle in which it is here rendered, it has the 
sort of despairing charm and melancholy interest 
that we find in accounts of eighteenth-century 
Rome. Furthermore, things cheer up a little after 
1821. Much of what follows, being concerned 
with local houses and families, will be of limited 
appeal to Englishmen, but intriguing items keep 
popping up: such as the historian George Finlay, 
who arranged, being a discreet man, to have a 
beautiful woman brought to his house in a chest 

and opened it to find her ugly sister. 
SIMON RAVEN 


Loch na Bearraig 


It makes no claim—as though a claim could be 
Colour of islands, absence of a tree 
Or cliff on one side sailing to the sea. 


And no solution can be made to fit 
The clues it gives, however composite 
Of ravens above Glen Canisp, deer in it. 


If two mergansers, beak to beak, swim round 
Their kissing centre, that is what they’ve found 
And flouncing water is their loving sound. 


And drifting flies, whose jury sails can do 
No more than keep them head to wind, pursue 
Their own solution and a different clue. 


Even light stays universal—though it has needs 
That it expresses, trailing in long screeds 
Or sparkling epigrams in a bed of weeds. 


And trout swim separate in their private cold, 
Even if it seems, so closely are they shoaled, 
It is their wavering turns the water gold. 


It has no claim: is one. Its water makes 
For beaches other than those on which it breaks 
And its waves die for more than their own sakes. 


A true decorum, where an abstraction finds 
Easy admittance and haunts these rocky wynds, 
Filthy and roaring for its sidling hinds. 


NorRMAN MAcCCAIG 
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Jobbing Back on 1960 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


For the investor it has been a 

frustrating and exasperating 

year. The equity market, accord- 

ing to the Financial Times index, 

finished about 114 per cent. 

down after pretty wide fluctua- 

tions. And the investor did not 

fare much better on other stock 

exchanges. In Wall Street the 

industrial index. was about 104 

. per cent. down and even on the 
Continent the boom did not leave the investor 
unscathed. In Italy, after a 70 per cent. rise, there 
was a sudden 30 per cent. fall which ended with 
a riotous scene in Milan when spectators from\ 
the public gallery threw inkpots at the officials. 
Altogether equity shares have sorely tried the 


patience of the investor. Yet the gilt-edged mar- [ 


ket proved to be no consolation, for the decline 
in British funds during the year has been about 
73 per cent. 

In London the peak of the bull market was 
reached on January 4 with the Financial Times 
index at about 343. The rise in Bank rate from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent. on January 21 speeded 
the fall and Mr. Amory’s restrictive Budget com- 
pieted it. By the beginning of May the market had 
come back about 13 per cent. Then followed a 
recovery which carried the index up to very near 
its previous top by the end of August. The rise 
in Bank rate to 6 per cent. on June 23 was 
ignored and it seemed as if the bull market was 
about to be restored. I flirted with that idea 
myself, hoping that the Government would give 
an early recovery sign, either by making money 
easier and cheaper (the £ having been fortified 
by the ‘hot’ money influx) or by taking steps to 
join the European Common Market. But like 
everyone else I was disappointed. The Govern- 
ment took no helpful action and steadfastly set 
its face against credit relaxation. By October the 
deterioration in the balance of payments made it 
clear to everyone that the Government was, in 
economics, making a mess of things. Looking 
back it was obviously a mistake to remove all 
import restrictions when the £ was made con- 
vertible at the end of 1958. The steep rise in 
imports which followed upset the balance of pay- 
ments and the export trade failed to rise to the 
occasion. 

How many investors have done better than the 
Financial Times index? And how many have 
actually preserved their capital funds intact? 
Precious few I would guess—for the following 
reason. Substantial falls have overtaken the lead- 
ing shares which figure prominently in every 
investor's list. For example, Shell was down 
about 22 rer cent. on the year and BP 29 per 
cent. In engineering, Tube Investments was down 
23 per cent. and Guest Keen nearly 20 per cent. 
The heavy electrical manufacturers also suffered 
badly: AEI, GEC and English Electric all fell 
nearly 40 per cent. The slump in motors brought 
BMC down 37 per cent., Rootes 38 per cent. and 
Pressed Steel 38 per cent., and to make matters 
worse most of the popular steel shares suffered 





heavily. For example, Dorman Long fell 28 per 


cent. from the top, John Summers 27 per cent. 
and South Durham over 40 per cent. Further, 
the trouble which fell upon some of the hire- 
purchase finance companies caused unpleasant 
falls in this once popular market. Mercantile 
Credit and Lombard Banking both dropped 
nearly 50 per cent. Even the great UDT, a rock 
of financial strength, closed the year 224 per cent. 
down from its high. Finally, the political up- 
heavals in Africa caused shattering falls in gold 
and copper share markets. At one time the lead- 
ing Kaffir shares were down nearly 50 per cent., 
but recently a return of confidence has enabled 
the market to recover nearly one-fifth of its fall. 
Outstanding in this débAcle was the slump in the 
respected ‘Chartered,’ which fell about 44 per 
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cent., and closed the year at the bottom—so 
bearish was the view taken of Rhodesia. 


To avoid these losses the investor would have 
had to abandon his usual sound distribution 
policy; he would have had to concentrate on one 
or two special situations. For example, the money 
makers of 1960 have been some property- 
developers—thanks to the activities of the Cot- 
tons and Clores. A long-overdue shake-out has 
recently occurred in property shares, but at one 
time Capital and Counties and City and Central 
had doubled in value and substantial rises were 
seen in City Centre, Central and District, and 
City of London Real Property. Textile shares— 
thanks to the generosity of the Government in 
rehabilitating the Lancashire cotton industry— 
have also proved winners. Lancashire Cotton 
was at one time 30 per cent. higher, but closed 
the year with a gain of over 20 per cent. We must 
not forget Ford, which ended 60 per cent. gp 
from the bottom thanks to the generous bid of 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CARRERAS, LIMITED 


COMPANY'S IMPROVED POSITION 


AN Extraordinary General Meeting of Carreras, 
Limited was held on December 19 at Basildon, 
Essex, Mr. A. E. Rupert (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Chairman’s 
statement which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The accounts before you covering the year ended 
June 30 1960 reflect an improvement in your Com- 
pany’s affairs, which is commented upon in the 
Report of the Directors and on which I shall make 


‘some further remarks in the course of this statement. 


Certain benefits have accrued from the: first stages 
of the reorganisation plans which I have outlined 
in my previous addresses. We still have to complete 
the reorganisation programme but any benefits from 
the next stages may take somewhat longer to 
materialise as they will necessarily be more long 
term in nature. 

The net profit of the Group for the year under 
review, after providing for Taxation, was £933,645, 
compared with £436,594 for the previous period of 
eight months. Your Directors have recommended a 
final dividend on the Ordinary and “B” Ordinary 
Shares of 6 per cent, less Income Tax, which with the 
interim dividend paid on June 30 1960 will make a 
total of 8 per cent, less Income Tax, for the year. 
This compares with an annual rate for the previous 
three years of 6 per cent, less Income Tax. 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 


In the United Kingdom market sales of Guards 
Filter cigarettes gained a steady increase and by the 
end of the year the sales of this attractive brand 
commanded over half of the sales of filter cigarettes 
in its price class. The decision taken in January of 
this year to adjust the price of Piccadilly cigarettes, 
which now retail at 4s. 2d. for 20, has met with the 
support of both the consumer and the trade, and 
has resulted in a wider appeal for this brand. 

Sales of the pipe tobacco products of your Com- 
pany’s Belfast subsidiary, Murray Sons & Company 
Limited, were maintained and the company made a 
useful contribution to the Group's profits. 

Your Company had a good year in its export trade 
generally, the sales of Craven ‘A’ retaining a prom- 
inent position in the markets to which they are 


of increased import duties and also other local 
actions designed to restrict imports in favour of local 
manufacturing interests. 


CANADA 


The reorganisation of your Company's Canadian 
subsidiary, Rock City Tobacco Company Limited, 
was also continued during the year under review and 
contributed towards the improvement in the Group's 
profits. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Your Company has extended its interests in the 
Republic of Ireland by an investment in P. J. Carroll 
& Company Limited of Dundalk. My colleagues on 
the Board and I look forward to a happy association 
with Carrolls which should add greater strength to 
our operations in the Republic of Ireland. 

More recently there has been the announcement of 
the proposed integration in the United Kingdom, the 
Republic of Ireland, Fiji and Malta of the interests 
of your Company with those of Rothmans Limited. 
The purpose behind this integration is that there, 
should be one united effort in. the United Kingdom 
and the other territories concerned. 

At the last Extraordinary General Meeting I 
informed members present that the question of 
affording voting rights to the “B” Ordinary Share- 
holders was under constant consideration. The recent 
announcement stated our intention to give effect in 
this country to the International Group's policy of 
equal partnership with the general public. Your 
Directors and I hope that members will derive satis- 
faction from this decision. 

A further aspect of the announcement concerned 
our operations in Canada and the proposal that your 
Company’s subsidiary, Rock City Tobacco Company 
Limited, should be amalgamated with Rothmans of 
Pall Mall Canada Limited. Such an amalgamation is 
considered by your Directors to be in the. best 
interests of your Company and will provide the basis 
for one Canadian united effort as in the United 
Kingdom. Details of the proposed amalgamation, 
however, remain to be settled. 

In our business, the United Kingdom market is 
conservative and we intend to go forward carefully, 
making certain that the quality of our products is 


exported. Satisfactory progress has also been made ~ second to none, and being concerned with obtaining 


by the Company’s manufacturing units in Fiji and 


| Malta. Exports can, of course, fluctuate as a result 


a reasonable return from our efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 7+ 
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Henry Ford, Junior, but the year’s prize win 
goes to an outsider, Agar Cross, export mer- 
chants, which scored a rise of 136 per cent. 
As for the future, I cannot see any recovery 
in markets for some time. As the City becomes 
more conscious of the difficulties ahead—the 
deficit on the balance of payments, the rise in 
industrial costs, the reduction in profit margins— 
it is not improbable that a further fall will 
be seen. The optimists point to the money coming 
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into the market shortly from the Ford bid and 
later from the trustees who will be able, next 
February, to put half their funds into equities. 
But I can only see this affording temporary relief. 
However, looking further ahead, we can turn 
hopefully to Mr. Kennedy to pull our chestnuts 
out of the fire by writing up the price of gold 
or turning the IMF into an international clear- 
ing union. A recovery in Wall Street may help to 
shorten our decline. 


Forecast for France 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


HE failure of his mission to Algeria has dealt 

President de Gaulle’s political prestige a 
serious blow: is this likely to affect the economic 
e‘tuation, or is the French economy now strong 
enough to fend for itself? Events in Algeria must 
have considerable repercussions on industry and 
trade: plans for future prosperity depend to a 
great extent on the assumption that increasing 
quantities of Saharan oil will be reaching France 
in the New Year. And it is certain that any in- 
crease in the cost of military operations in Algeria 
will make the estimates for industrial investment 





COMPANY MEETING 


KENWELL PROPERTY 
HOLDINGS 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





THe Thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Kenwell Property Holdings Limited was held on 
December 21 in London, Sir Cyril Black, J.P., D.L., 
M.P., F.R.LC.S., F.A.I., Chairman, presiding. 

The following are the main features from the 
circulated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1960: 

I feel confident that all Stockholders will be well 
satisfied with the results achieved. 

PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT: Profit before tax 
has risen steeply to £68,445. The recommended final 
dividend is 124 per cent. less tax making a total 
distribution of 20 per cent. less tax for the year. 

FREEHOLD & LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES: 
These increased during the year by more than 

“£455,000, but most of the additional properties were 
held for only a part of the year. During the year to 
30th June, 1961, they will contribute a full year’s 
revenue. The Directors have sold, and are in process 
of selling, a number of properties which show a very 
low return. The funds obtained are being reinvested in 
properties which will bring in a much larger return 
On renewal of shortly expiring leases on impo: 
shop and business properties in Middlesbrough 
there should be an income of not less than £11,000 
per annum. Another property held for development 
produced only £500 by way of income. The remainder 
of this property has been let on a short tenancy 
at £3,000 per annum to one of the Big Five Banks 
pending redevelopment, the total income being 
derived from this property therefore increases to 
£3,500 per annum. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME: The Group is 
engaged upon a substantial programme of shop 
development which made no contribution to 
revenue during the past year, but will make some 
contribution in the current year, and much more in 
1961/2. When completed it is anticipated that these 
schemes will produce a net income of approximately 
£55,000 per annum. 

Your Directors are optimistic regarding the future 
progress of the Group. 

The ‘report and accounts were adopted. 





look academic. But provided developments in 
North Africa stop this side of catastrophe, what 
are the prospects on the economic front? 

On the black side, there have been sackings 
and short-time working in the motor-car indus- 
try, especially at the Renault plants at Flins and 
Billancourt, following the spectacular slide in 
French car exports to the United States from 
over twenty thousand vehicles in February to 
under two thousand in August. Since then, ship- 
ments have picked up slightly but are still below 
the three thousand mark. Another export casualty 
has been steel, which has also suddenly found 


j blank pages in its American order books. As these 


two industries between them account for a third 
of French exports their sagging sales curves are 
ominous. 

Declining exports are, however, a much less 
important matter for France than for Britain. 
The devaluation of the franc at the end of 1958 
gaye a price advantage of around 3 per cent., 
enough to set French manufacturers thinking 
about export markets for the first time; it also 
cut imports and as one commentator, only mar- 
ginally enthusiastic about freer trade, put it, 
‘enabled France to ward off the extensive trade 
liberalisation measures of January, 1959.’ The 
other half of the ‘miracle’ was that prices re- 
mained relatively stable, so that for the first time 
in over a quarter of a century France had a 
currency devaluation whose effects were not 
immediately swallowed up by inflation. 

Now that exports sales, especially to the US, 
have fallen the position may look difficult, but 
the official view, given in the reports of the 
Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques, is optimistic. Its report analyses 
the economic situation for 1961 with an air of 
certainty that recalls the early issues of the 
Treasury’s Economic Survey; and its argument 
is that increased consumption and higher invest- 
ment will make up for loss of exports. To induce 
Frenchmen to spend more, a number of measures 
have been taken recently, including a higher 
guaranteed minimum wage, the raising of civil 
servants’ salaries by 10 per cent., easier hire- 
purchase arrangements, and higher family allow- 
ances. And out in the country farm earnings have 
gone up following this year’s good harvests. If 
expectations are realised, many French homes 
will be receiving new washing machines, spin- 
dryers, television sets and other consumer dur- 
ables this Christmas. Investment, too, is expected 
to go up in both the public and private sectors. 
The 1961 Budget provides for more government 
spending on roads, including motorways, school 


buildings, drainage schemes and other construc- 
tion jobs. Private firms are being encouraged by 
lower interest rates and the possibility of writing 
off new machinery more quickly for tax purposes. 

As to the balance of payments position, it is 
being argued that far from deteriorating the posi- 
tion may be expected to improve. Imports of fuel, 
always a big item in the French import budget, 
will fall steadily as more Saharan oil comes in. 
The deliveries of Boeing 707 jets to Air France 
which have been a drag on the import bill in 
1960 are now complete. French steelmakers ex- 
pect to sell more in the home market, so cutting 
down the need for imports. And, finally, the good 
harvest of 1960 should mean fewer purchases 
abroad. 

With the development of the European Com- 
mon Market, too, the French hope to sell more 
chemicals, textiles, machine tools and electrical 
machinery to the rest of the Six. The French, 
unlike the Germans and Dutch, have plenty of 
workers for their factories. Not that French 
businessmen are becoming ardent free-traders; 
they are reconciled to the tariff cuts inside the 
Common Market, but they do not care for the 
acceleration proposals, and they keep pressing for 
measures to harmonise production costs on the 
grounds that other countries have unfair advan- 
tages in one way or another. They are worried, 
too, by the proposal that the common external 
tariff should be cut by 20 per cent., which they 
are not at all sure will give adequate protection 
against British and American imports. Any idea 
that failure to arrive at an agreement between the 
Six and Seven is due entirely to General de 
Gaulle’s intransigence is very wide of the mark. 

The end of the year, in fact, sees the French 
economy ready for new advances. A lot will 
depend, however, on whether Frenchmen feel 
confident enough about the general situation to 
spend their money on increased personal con- 
sumption, as the planners forecast they will. If 
home demand comes up to expectations and 
exports to the Common Market continue to grow, 
all will be well. The danger is that as the prospect 
of a favourable solution of the Algerian problem 
recedes, the confidence that has been built up in 
the economy since the end of 1958 will disappear, 
meaning a lower rate of investment and a slower 
rate of economic growth. If that happens, all the 
carefully prepared forecasts of the official plan- 
ners will be rudely upset. 


Company Notes 


HE very dry summer of 1959 undoubtedly 
bp ew the brewing profits of Arthur 
Guinness, which for 1958-59 were down from 
£7,000,000 to £6.3 million. Results for 1959-60 
are around the same level as 1957-58—a little dis- 
appointing. However, pre-tax profits for the year 
ended September 30, 1960, are, at £8.2 million, 
10.6 per cent. higher than the previous year; this 
figure includes investment income of £243,000, 
about the same as last year. Earnings for the past 
year have risen from 51.4 per cent. to 59.4 
per cent. and the dividend has been increased 
from 28 per cent. to 30 per cent., rather what 
the market expected. Last year was the com- 
pany’s bicentenary, for which a special bonus 
of 5 per cent. was paid. This year there is 
to be a 40 per cent. scrip issue absorbing 
£5,000,000 of the £18,000,000 reserves. At 70s. xd. 
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the 10s. ordinary shares return 4.5 per cent. 

This is the first full year of the accounts of 
International Computers and Tabulators since 
the amalgamation of British Tabulating 
Machines and Powers-Samas. The results are 
good; pre-tax profits for the year to September 
30, 1960, have risen from £2.33 million to £2.95 
million. This is a 27 per cent. increase in profits, 
but unfortunately there is no amount stated for 
depreciation, which in 1958-59 amounted to as 
much as 24 times the net profit. The company 
does a very large business in renting its com- 
putors, and in spite of keen competition is well 
placed to hold its own in the field of punched 
card machines, electronic calculators and com- 
putors, and this year extended its field of activities 
into the Common Market. The £1 ordinary 
shares, now 6ls. 6d., give a more generous yield 
than in the past at 3.7 per cent. on the 114 per 
cent. increased dividend (against 10 per cent.), 
which is covered 1.8 times. 


J: Gliksten and Son, the large timber importers 
and exporters, have achieved record trading 
profits for the year to June 30, 1960. These 
amounted to £1,479,247, compared’ with 
£1,076,230. The net profit after tax was £671,371 
against £508,294. The expansion programme out- 
lined by the chairman, Mr. S. G. Gliksten, has 
been almost completed; but a further substantial 
capital programme is planned for the current 
year, all of which is being met from the com- 
pany’s own resources. It would seem that the 
company has benefited from the activity in the 
building industry, in regard to the supply of 
doors and building boards such as Hernite hard- 
board and Glinex flaxboard to builders. The 
chairman advises that up to the present time the 
group turnover is running in excess of the same 
period last year. The dividend has been stepped 
up to 324 per cent. and once again there is a 
tax-free bonus (from capital profits) of 2} per 
cent. At 27s. 6d. the 5s. ordinary shares yield 
nearly 6 per cent. excluding the bonus. 

Sir Mark Turner, chairman of Mercantile 
Credit, in his statement to shareholders with the 
accounts for the year to September 30, 1960, 
gives a full explanation for the considerable 
decline in profits. The chief reasons were the 
increases in the Bank rate from 4 per cent. to 6 
per cent. during 1959-60 in respect of hire- 
purchase accounts built up prior to these changes, 
which in effect incurred additional charges to the 
company of about £400,000, and the additional 
expense of running this business, meeting as it did, 
severe competition, also contributed to costs. The 
company has, of course, increased its business, 
as have others in this field, but without the addi- 
tional rewards, hire-purchase and other debtors 
having risen from £54.8 million to £72.3 million. 
The operating profit for the year was £1,633,814 
against £2,133,792, with a net profit of £602,923, 
equal to earnings of 16.1 per cent., to cover the 
12} per cent. as reduced from 15 per cent. It is 
reassuring to learn from the chairman that full 
provision has been made for all bad and doubtful 
debts. For the current year profits are running 
appreciably below those of last year, but the com- 
pany should benefit from the recent reduction in 
the Bank rate. For the long-term investor the 
5s. ordinary shares will undoubtedly justify their 
present price of 17s. 6d., at which the yield is 
only 34 per cent. 





CUSTOS 
is on holiday. 
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1957. 


A Roundabout Postscript 


By WHITEHORN and RAY 


T is our standing griev- 
ewe that up till the 
end of 1960 we have 
neither of us, in spite of 
our charm, wit, good 
looks, shrewdness and 
political acumen, been 
required to serve Queen 
and Country in the 
capacity of Members of 
Parliament. However it is 
our hope that, should the 
constituency of (say) the 
City of London fall 
vacant at any time 
during 1961, we would 
either or both of us, jointly or severally, licitly or 
illicitly, dead or alive, be elected for this constit- 
uency to represent the official opposition not only 
to Her Majesty’s Government but also to Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. In this case, the Private 
Members’ Bills for which we would indefatigably 
campaign would be as follows: 


1. All public telephones, whether for local or 
long-distance calls, shall give warning pips at 
three minutes, and cut off completely at four. It 
shall be an offence (cf. parking meters) for any 
one person to insert coins for a second call 
immediately following the first. In order not to 
interfere with the transmission of press messages, 
members of the National Union of Journalists 
(but NoT of the Institute of Journalists) shall be 
allotted a code word or number which, on being 
communicated to the operator, shall ensure an 
unbroken use of the telephone, provided always 
that the call is not to a private number but to a 
newspaper office. 

2. Any person or group of persons owning or 
leasing a building for religious purposes shall be 
required to furnish evidence that:the average 
attendance is at least 60 per cent. of the seating 
capacity (the capacity to be judged-on floor area 
and not on the number of chairs provided). Any 
such group which for three consecutive years fails 
to furnish such evidence shall be compelled to 
sell, lease or donate the building to any other 
group which can satisfy the local authority that it 
can keep the building filled, the lessees or vendors 
being then under the same obligation as the 
original occupiers of the building. In any com- 
munity where no group can be found to fill the 
buildings, and no combination of merger between 
different denominations can be arranged, it may, 
at the discretion of the local authority, be com- 
pulsorily purchased or pulled down. 


3. The annual licence fee for dogs shall be 
increased forthwith from 7s. 6d. to £500. There 
shall be exemption from the payment of any 
licence fee for the owner of working dogs (e.g., 
guide dogs for the blind, sheepdogs, etc.) as at 
present; and also for men and women over sixty 
living alone. ‘ 

(a) The expression ‘working dogs’ shall not 

include foxhounds, otterhounds, stag- 
hounds, basset hounds or beagles, or any 
dogs used in the pursuit of game or 





vermin for plea- 
sure. 
The holder of a 
dog licence, on a 
second conviction 
for permitting his 
animal to foul any 
footpath or public 
place or vehicle, 
shall be condem- 
ned to eat the 
offending excre- 
ment, in the pre- 
sence of not more 
than six or fewer 
than three such 
persons as may at present recommend 
application for a passport. ¢ 

4. The law relating to taxation shall be 
amended so that only those luncheons can be 
claimed as legitimate business expenses for which 
the bills are submitted in an approved form. This 
form, to be completed when the bill is paid for at 
the termination of the meal, must state the name, 
age, profession and firm of both entertainer and 
entertained, as well as a statement of what 
business advantage may be hoped to accrue from 
the meal. These forms will be available only in 
approved and licensed restaurants, such restaur- 
ants to carry in letters of headline size, clearly 
visible both inside and outside the establishment, 
the announcement that the proprietor is licensed 
to sell food and drink for business purposes. 

5. Each year, in the registration of electors, 
persons entitled to be so registered in completing 
the customary form shall indicate, by a simple 
‘for’ or ‘against,’ without comment or reserva- 
tion, whether he or she is in favour of or opposed 
to the retention of capital punishment. On the 
Electoral list, those indicating ‘for’ shall be so 
marked (cf. the Jury Service regulation) and fifty 
such persons shall be selected by ballot to wit- 
ness judicial hanging, whenever such executions 
take place. When the ‘againsts’ on the electoral 
roll outnumber the ‘fors’ capital punishment shalt 
be abolished forthwith. 

6. Actors and actresses working for the cinema 
shall be required to play their roles in toto, with- 
out the aid of stunt men, doubles, etc. Thus in 
any film where a human being swings across 
chasms on vines, is fired from a gun, rescued 
from a torrent, dropped off a cliff, rolled in the 
mud, etc., the named actor shall himself be re- 
quired to roll in the mud, fall from the cliff, ete., 
provided always that such an action would be 
performed by a human being, not a stuffed 
dummy. It is expected that the effect of this 
Bill will be either to produce a new breed of film 
actors who are actually as tough as the characters 
they play; or, upon the refusal of actors to 
attempt the feats of daring assigned to them, the 
ideal of violent action may be altered. This shall? 
apply equally to TV films and imported films, 
even, and indeed especially, when enforcement of 
the Act would have the effect of excluding many 
imported films altogether. 


(b 


~— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we solicit your votes,, 
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Parents and Children 


Teething 








Troubles 


By MONICA FURLONG 


Every parent who is not 
blind, deaf and mute has 
noticed by now that a 
campaign is being direc- 
ted at him to improve the 
care of children’s teeth, 
since the stupid little bits 
of ivory are apparently 
decaying faster, earlier 
and more _ universally 
than ever before. This is 
a pity because it enor- 
. mously adds to the cost 
of the National Health Service, and causes good- 
®ness knows how many wasted child-hours in visits 
to clinics during school-time. Too many sweets 
are blamed, together with an inadequate training 
in oral hygiene. 

Several things strike parents, though, about 
the way this campaign is being conducted. First, 
the tone of moral grief and disapproval which is 
often most curiously introduced into discussions, 
lectures and articles on the subject. Second, the 
extent to which scientific fact tends to get ob- 
scured by the peculiar demands of propaganda. 
Third, and most important, the unrealistic way 
in which we are being approached to persuade 
us to take action. 

The introduction of a moral tone into what 
is primarily a matter of economics is the most 
English and irritating aspect of the whole thing. 
The incidence of caries in teeth is discussed in 
precisely the same appalled tones as the fre- 
quency of road accidents, or of sexual crimes 
committed against small children, with never an 
irreverent voice raised to remark that compared 
to these intolerable events, a few dental fillings 
or even a whole mouthful of them don’t matter 
a hoot in hell. It’s nicer for a child, of course, 
if he doesn’t have to keep visiting the dentist, 
and esthetically speaking, good teeth are better 
than bad ones, but there are plenty of adults 

“walking about with well-fitting false teeth who 
could testify that entire toothlessness has inter- 
féred not at all with their health or happiness. 

All the propaganda directed at parents concen- 
trates on the theory that the great enemy is 
sweets, and so, to a large extent, it probably is. 
But there are many other factors involved in 
dental decay, and it would be encouraging to dis- 
cover that they were receiving equal attention. 
My own dentist once admitted that he found 
himself baffled by the cause and effect of dental 
decay. ‘Take my own two children,’ he said. ‘The 
boy rarely tcuches a sweet, has an absolute 
Obsession about hygiene, and his teeth decay 
like anything. The girl, on the other hand, 
munches sweets all day and hasn’t got a bad tooth 
in her head.’ Well, then, why don’t some people’s 
teeth decay however badly they treat them? And 
couldn't something be done to help the rest of 
us to share their resistance? And how far do 
morbid physical and emotional conditions affect 
the teeth? Until we have the answers to questions 
‘like this, some of us mothers have great difficulty 





in applying our children with real conviction to 
the cleaning-after-every-sweet routine. 

And some difficulty even then, to be quite 
honest. The trouble with most of the rules for 
dental health which experts keep handing out 
is that they seem to have been drawn up by 
people who have never seen a real live child, or 
anyway not outside a consulting-room. The 
Observer the other week carried what they called 
‘The Intelligent Parents’ Guide to child dental 
health’ compiled by Professor Geoffrey L. Slack 
and the Staff of the London Hospital Medical 
College Dental School. After sounding unspeak- 
ably shocked by the present situation, and using 
ridiculously emotive phrases like ‘dental cripples 
before they reach their teens’ the Professor went 
on to give practical tips. Children should never 
eat between meals, he said. ‘A surfeit will last 
till the next meal,’ he added primly, and went on 
‘This is an absolute rule and should be observed 
without fail.’ Apple slices must end every meal 
and not just any old apples but crisp and firmly 
fleshed ones. Children should be timed with an 
egg-timer to four minutes’ cleaning after every 
meal, and children under six should have their 
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teeth cleaned for them. After every meal children 
must be encouraged to bubble plain water forc- 
ibly around their teeth three times and then 
swallow it. 

All these ideas sound perfectly splendid in 
vacuo, but somehow I cannot see any mother 
except a tooth fanatic carrying them out day 
after day, and if she did so she would probably 
incur the undying loathing of her children. 
Honestly, Professor Slack, life is too short for 
endless mealtime battles about something as 
trivial as teeth. You don’t appreciate, I fear, the 
kind of temptations to which mothers are subject; 
the temptation, for instance, on a cold, wet after- 
noon to keep a toddler cheerfully captive in its 
pram for the length of time it takes to do the 
shopping. And all for the price of a few sweets. 
Or the temptation to console a young child who 
has suffered almost any disaster from bereave- 
ment to beheading with a well-timed chocolate. 
Or the temptation not to buy apples at all when 
the price soars to Is. 10d. a lb. and the family 
scoffs the lot within half an hour of their arriving 
home from the shop. One after every meal, in- 
deed! And have you ever actually tried forcibly 
cleaning the teeth of an unwilling two-year-old, 
or supervising several lively and enterprising 
children as they bubble water forcibly around 
their teeth? However the national teething prob- 
lem is solved it won't be by this kind of humour- 
less dogmatism. Perhaps what is really required 
is an ‘Intelligent Professors’ Guide to Parents.’ 


Avuncular Oracle 


By KENNETH 


‘PERHAPS we should be 
less likely to create the 
sort of architectural 
chaos that we see around 
us if we were taught 
more about architecture 
and the arts and crafts in 
our schools.’ That verdict 
is given by Margaret and 
Alexander Potter in a 
children’s book called 
Houses,* described in its 
blurb as ‘one of the most 
inviting brief surveys of British domestic archi- 
tecture ever published.’ But ‘inviting’ is not 
quite the right word; the one that springs to 
mind is ‘repellent.’ I don’t mean this is a bad 
book. It has, in fact, more useful information 
about twentieth-century architecture than any 
other educational book I have seen. But the 
clutter of pictures and text (some of it in tiny 
italics across eight inches) is so off-putting that 
you have to be almost obsessively interested in 
the subject to keep your mind on the job. 

All the same, it is a book I recommend not 
only for advanced children with superhuman 
powers of concentration, but also for adults who 
want to get their facts straight about cavity 
walls, ferro-concrete, internal plumbing and pre- 
fabrication—though not town planning. The final 








* John Murray, 15s. 
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double-spread of the book is right up to date on 
planning news, with its illustrated text about the 
LCC’s Brandon Estate, Southwark. But it hardly 
gives any idea of the exciting way this scheme 
(officially opened last week) is laid out, with its 
well-balanced composition of eighteen-storey 
flats, a traffic-free shopping precinct, low blocks 
for large families and old people, re-vamped 
Victorian terraces and the first twentieth-century 
London square. (In fact, the drawing of the 
square gives it a depressing Peabody look.) 

The enthusiastic student could do no better 
than beg a copy of the LCC’s brochure on 
Southwark, with its excellent plans and pictures, 
and go and look at the scheme under construc- 
tion. But let him be warned. When I was there 
last week one of the flats’ caretakers told me the 
residents were ‘always being bothered by the 
élite going up and down in the lifts to have a 
look.’ The residents I spoke to seemed cheerful 
enough about these invasions. In fact, they were 
proud of the interest taken in their compact, 
centrally-heated eyries. This is something I have 
found so often that I question the Potters’ state- 
ment that our better architects ‘will not have the 
courage to do their best work until they receive 
the approval of those who are to live in the 
houses they plan.’ It is not the client who prevents 
good architecture going up; it is the narrow- 
minded know-all on the planning committee— 
the man who makes arbitrary rulings to stop the 
construction of anything he cannot understand. 
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The only way to put this right is to make sure 
the next generation of committee men is given 
what the Potters recommend — some sort of 
modern architectural education. And what it 
really needs is a standard textbook by that 
expert committee-basher, Eric Lyons. 

Someone at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has realised the truth of this, for Mr. 
Lyons—whose well-thought-out housing schemes 
have been bludgeoned past countless committees 
(to the ultimate immense satisfaction of their re- 
sidents)—was asked to give the Institute’s annual] 
Christmas address to children. ‘I shall expect 
you,” he told them; ‘to nag your elders and betters 
to do bette, until you are old enough to be the 
men and women in charge.’ These were sweet 
words to an audience he had already described 
as a ‘super collection of future mayors, town 
councillors, engineers, MPs, cabinet ministers 
and planning committee men.” 

Incitement to rebel is, of course, no use unless 
people know what they are rebelling against. lt 
was not long before Mr. Lyons had made it quite 
clear. And this weekend a number of mums and 
dads will be perturbed by the new arrogance of 
their brainwashed offspring. I should not like to 
be Miss Crompton’s Mr. Brown, facing a William 
who had been instructed to laugh just as much 
at pretentious buildings (houses dressed up tuo 
look Georgian, or groups of flats disguised as 
semi-detached dwellings) as he would at pre- 
tentious people. Nor should I care to be William 
himself, trying to explain to grown-ups that if 
they didn’t own an acre of land it was silly to 
pretend they did, by living in a semi-detached 
house a few feet from the next one. 


As for telling the average adult that most 
people in this country like gardens but not gar- 
dening——! I once watched Mr. Lyons say this 
to a civic society amidst purple cheeks, heavy 
breathing and hoarse whispers about bringing 
back the birch. Yet nothing could be more sen- 
sible than the Message he planted in young minds 
on the subject. Even if we could afford it, he said, 
there would not be room in this country for 
everyone to have even a half or a quarter of an 
acre; and we wouldn’t like it if we did have it, 
because schools, shops and friends would all be 
too far away. We had to think today, he said, 
about getting as many as sixty families on one 
acre, This meant building high, and the higher 
we went the more space we had for parkland, 
play spaces, garages and so on. Even if we built 
for only fifteen families per acre, we still needed 
to save land for these amenities by building in 
groups. Because we all admired the elegance of 
the Georgian house, he said, this did not mean it 
suited our needs today; nothing was sillier thaa 
copying it, but we should certainly copy the.idea 
of Georgian group housing. 

As a final stab at the Christmas family spirit, 
Eric Lyons sent the children home with the 


. Slogan, “We must be prepared to scrap the old 


ta make way for the new.’ This was splendid, 
parent-baiting stuff. I hope, though—for the sake 
of fathers and sons—that no child will be un- 
fortunate enough to remember verbatim the bit 
about our changing social habits. ‘Men are 
winning through,’ said the avuncular oracle, ‘in 
the battle for sex equality: they are being allowed 
in the kitchen to help with the washing-up.’ 
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Chef de Cuisine 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


| gentlemen will have French cooks, they 
must pay for French tricks,’ wrote Hannah 
Glasse of the eighteenth-century nobleman whose 
cook was reported to have used 6 Ib. of butter to 
fry one dozen eggs. And 200 years later there are 
still people in Britain, where some of the worst 
expensive food in the world is eaten, who take a 
chauvinistic delight in scoffing at the cooking of 
France. Mind you, we pay lip service to the 
French cuisine. It is considered chic in some 
circles to disguise flat-footed English grub under 
such elegant labels as steak de baleine or kippers 
sur toast—two items once popular with the menu 
writers at Maison Lyons. Does ‘Spotted Dick’ 
really gain any Gallic splendour by masquerading 
as Pouding aux raisins de Corinthe? Do Croiites 
Yarmouth actually taste more glamorous than 
bloaters on toast? I found these ludicrous 
examples of menu French in the latest Mrs. 
Beeton. Isabella herself would not have ap- 
proved. 

Nor would Elizabeth David, an implacable 
opponent of anything sham or pretentious in the 
kitchen, and author of two of the most persuasive 
books in the English language on the regional 
cooking of France: anyone with book tokens to 
spend should think seriously of buying both. 

The more recent of the two, French Provincial 
Cooking, published by Michael Joseph last 
October at 35s., is another magnificent collection 
of farmhouse recipes. Like her earlier French 
Country Cooking, it is a practical cookery book 
written in that effortless style which makes suc- 
cess with the recipes themselves seem so easy 
to achieve; which it usually is. But French Pro- 
vincial Cooking is also a scholarly study of the 
traditions behind these famous country dishes, of 
the local resources which have given them their 
particular provincial character and of the custo- 
mary pans and casseroles, often made of the clay 
of the district, on which many regional speciali- 
ties rely for their cooking and presentation. 

Although most country women in France still 
cook as their grandmothers cooked, using the 
same fresh produce and the same recipes, the 
use of the traditional pots and pans is slowly 
dying out. In the Dordogne, a region of France 
as sacred to the gourmet as it is to the pre- 





‘Who are you calling a great, clumsy ox?’ 




































































historian, | found that aluminium and poly 
styrene had almost entirely replaced copper and 
earthenware in the kitchen shops. Mrs. David" 
chapter on the batterie de cuisine is, in part, ¢ 
practical guide to us in equipping our ows 
kitchens. It is also a chapter in the social histor 
of a peasant culture, recording the shapes and 
uses of such thoughtfully designed cooking ves 
sels as the Norman tripiére (described by Mrs 
David as a flattened-out teapot with a smal 
opening to ensure minimum evaporation), thé 
diable, an unglazed earthenware pot for cooking 
potatoes or chestnuts without liquid, or the 
Béarnais toupin for garbure. 

The beguiling simplicity of Elizabeth David's 
books does not mean that beautiful food can_ be 
conjured up in a second with the aid of the can 
opener, the freezer and the electric mixer. Wil 
lingness to take trouble is an essential ingredien 
of many of the recipes. But her almost loving 
approach to food has never led Mrs. David tc 
confuse dishes which it is practical tS produce 
single-handed in the home, with those requiring 
the skill and resources of a chef. It is this dis 
tinction between kitchen cookery and restauran 
cuisine, felt by the reader in the earlier books 
but made quite explicit in French Provincia 
Cooking, which distinguishes Elizabeth David 
from most other serious writers on the food of 
France. 

* 

Even after Christmas, when the sales are on 
shopping in Oxford Street will be even more 
awful than it usually is. If you have to shop in o 
around Oxford Street, however, let me recom 
mend the new restaurant at the top of D. H 
Evans as a place for a quiet meal and a short 
rest from the pressures at lower levels. A ver 
large and fully licensed restaurant, it seems ta 
have modelled itself on the now greatly improved 
Corner Houses. In spite of waitresses who could 
both dress better and look more cheerful you 


can have Danish open or ordinary sandwiches at 
very reasonable prices, steaks at 6s. fromthe 
grill, bacon and egg for 2s. 6d., or ‘cold meat 
and salads from Is. 6d. to 7s. 6d. They even 
have the sense to provide babies’ lunches and tea 
for 2s. and Is. 3d. 
















Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid Ss. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. se numbers 


99 Gower Street, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant to Information 
Officer, Northern Ireland, in Belfast. Duties 
include collection and preparation of pub- 
licity materiai about Sound and Television 
rogrammes for issue to the press, Radio 
and other publications; day to day 
liaison with Pos answering factual in- 
quiries on telephone and in person from 
press and public; development and main- 
tenance of up-to-date biographical informa- 
tion about artists, etc.; dealing with 
audience correspondence and assisting In- 
formation Officer in other general publi- 
| city work. Qualifications: knowledge of 
Northern Ireland life and affairs, ability 
to give and receive information quickly and 
accurately. Journalistic experience an ad- 
vantage. Salary £935 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,185 max. p.a. 
ey mo for application forms (enclosing 
‘addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.4.62§ Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Of*cer, Broadcasting House, London. W.1, 
within five days. 


_ BBG requires Music Productr/Programme 
Assistant in School Broadcasting (Sound). 
Duties include planning, preparation and 
production of music programmes for pri- 
mary and secondary modern schools. Music 
degree or other recognised musical qualifi- 
cations essential, as well as educational 
experience preferabl in primary or 
secondary schools. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
higher qualifications exceptional) rising 
_ 4 five annual increments.to £1,580 max. 
D.a uests for application’ forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.631 Spt.) .should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
(British branch of Service Civil Interna- 
tional, which has consultative status with 
U.N.E.8.C.0.) 

Owing to the expansion of its activities, 
whict include the organisation of work 
camps in Britain and the exchange ? 
volunteers with other branches of 8.0 
International 7 Service fh. 

(a) a deputy organising secretary with 
energy and initiative, to be respon- 
sible for the placing of volunteers 
and the organisation of work-camp 
projects, at an annual salary of 
£600 x £30 to £720. 

(b) a competent clerical assistant for 
general office work, including main- 
tenance of records, typing. answering 
general inquiries, supervision of 
stock and assisting the deputy 
organising secretary with the placing 
of volunteers, etc.. at an annual 
salary of £450-£500 x £22/10/10 to 
£550-£600. 











(¢) @ part-time housekeeper, to be respon- 
sible for the administration of a 
small hostel and transit centre in 
London, at an annual salary of £156 
with free room, heating and break- 


ast. 
Further particulars and application forms 
(returnable by 10th January) from W 
Te ylor, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 37 Charlwood Street, London, S.W.1. 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies.” _ 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


fn Portal Sewice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
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UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 


ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE 


Applications are invited for the following 
appointments in the Adult Education 
Centre: 

Tutor/Organiser—Northiand Area 

City Tutor.—It will be an advantage for 

applicants to have a degree in 
History and/or Economics 
and/or Literature. 

The salary scale is £1,160 per annum, 
rising to £1.460 per annum by three annual 
increments. Commencing salary within this 
scale will be determined according to quali- 
fications and experience. An allowance ts 
made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 28th February, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
SENIOR LECTURER IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should have 
qualifications in Social work with some 
experience in Social Work Education. 

Salary range £A2.520 — £A2,870 per 
annum, 

The successful applicant will enjoy the 
privileges of superannuation, study leave, 
travel grants and other benefits available 
to the academic staff. 

Further particulars are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close on 3ist January, 1961. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIP 


The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowship for advanced study or research 
in the social sciences. This term is used in 
a wide sense to include not only Economics. 
Government, etc., but, equally, flelds such 
as Education, Jurisprudence and Social 
Medicine. Values within the range of 
#£1,150-£2,060 per annum (Simon Research 
Fellowships) or within the range of £2,150- 
#22.550 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowshins), according to qualifications 
and experience. They are open to members 
of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience. Applications 
should be sent, by January 15th, 1961, to the 
Registrar. the University. Manchester 13. 
from whom further particulars may be ob- 
tained. and who will be pleased to answer 
any inquiries regarding the scope of the 
Fellowships. 


RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RE- 
SEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern- 
ment, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropology or Sociology. tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two 
years. The studentships are formally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered 
to candidates who have obtained the degree 
of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be 
sent not later than February 28th, 1961, to 
the Registrar, the University. Manchester 
13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


MEETINGS 


Euston Road, N.W.1. 
at 6.30 p.m 
Beatrice 


FRIENDS HOUSE, 
Sunday, January ist, 1961, 
“All Things News."" Speaker: 
Saxon Snell 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


as Be e GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 

. E. W. Nay—paintings and water- 
Seiten Pirst one-man exhibition in Lon- 
don. Noy. 29, 10-5. Sats., 10-12. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 

8.W.1. Term commences 16th January. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish lan- 
guage, literature and culture. Library of 
over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the Spanish 
universities. For full details apply to the 
Secretary, SLOane 8381. 
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GANYMED Reproductions from 14s. to ¢ 
gns. Illustrated catalogue (8 col. plates) 2s. 
from Ganymed, Great Turnstile, W.O.1. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Henry 
Moore: an exhibition of sculpture 1950-1960. 
Extended to 8th January inclusive. Week- 
days 11-6. Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 
Station free. Adjoins Aldgate East 

ation. 





PERSONAL 

CANCER PATIENT 63158. “Man (66), bare 
prospects of recovery, whose wife-also has 
been a cancer victim. They live in bad con- 
ditions and need extra warmth and home 
comforts. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc. gladly utilised. National 

jety for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
~_ St.. W.1 or telephone LANgham 


HAVE YOU SIGNED the Penny Pledge? 
Have you made a New Year Resolution to 
Boycott South African goods? If not, apply 
London Committee, Anti- ene 200 
Gower Street, N.W.1. EUS 5 


KINSEY REPORT on the Heaan Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—Ficrtag, 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Beoks (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books. brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel: AMBassador 4041. 
SAALBACH. 5-19 Feb. Smail friendly mixed 
party, ages 22/35. has vacancies. WEL 

271%. Evens. 
TORY (tDEAS—Details of Bow <semnare 
Service from Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1 
WHICH to choose? 
“Which?” tells. you! 
“Which?” gives value-for-money reports 
based on independent tests and surveys. 
“Which?” is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association. available on annual 
subscription only £1 to Dept. 7. 333 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





L ITERARY | 
FICTION- WRITING. “We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospects free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle House. 
Fieet Street, E.C.4. 
FRINGE MEDICINE.—lIts best aspects. 
What it is all about. Helpful ancient and 
modern. health information. Keeping fit 
without drugs, Annual sub. 6s. 6d. Specimen 
copy lis. 8d. “GRACE,”” Gerard House, 
Browning Avenue, Boscombe. Hants, Eng- 
land. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
SCRIPTS are now being considered by a 
London production company suitable for 
professional use. All plays will be carefully 
read and returned after consideration. 
Levitt. 33 Knightsbridge, London, 8.W.1. 


School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print.’ free sample lesson. 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 

YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer. plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for FREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition). B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone,. Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. _ ee _: Se 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the coventh year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WO 











EDUCATIONAL 


POSTAL | be fag for G.C.E., London 

Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.Econ., LL.B., B.D., 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
(ist. 189) B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


COACHING BY University Graduates, 
Maths., Physics, French, etc. BAY 3 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Seamine: 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing, Secretariak Civil Service, Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects.—Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St, Albans, 
= so 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 


\ 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.11. PARK 4654. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
#7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure. 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Maa- 
chester 2. 

TWEEDS. Superior quality hand woven. 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 64d., 
Stamps. Norsaga Mills, Mill Str.. Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 

Northern Ireland 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a- 
Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD 2546 
(24 hours). 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 
5/-. postage 6d. from Victor Hilton (SPE), 
Sundial House. Torquay 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 2 
or 3 weeks in August. villa or house near 
coast to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000. 


TRAVEL 


YUGOSLAVIA 

15-day air and coach tour with 7 nights in 
DUBROVNIK, 2 nights SARAJEVO, 2 nights 
SPLIT. 1 night BANJA LUKA, PLITVICE 
and ZAGREB. Departures: 4th and 18th 
June. 2, 16. 30 July. 13 and 27 August. 
10 September. 

PRICE FROM 54 gns. 
15-day air and coach “Double Star’’ holiday 
with 7 nights BLED, 7 nights OPATIJA. 
Departures as above. 

PRICE FROM 49 gns. 
Apply for special brochure, APAL TRAVEL 
LTD. (Dept. T.S.). 78 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: MUSeum 9351 (10 
lines). LANgham 3317/19. 
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